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For the Columbian Star. 
PHILIP MiXLANCTSON. 
Philip Melancthon, whom the common 
ousent of ail ecclesiastical historians has 
laced among the most eminent of the re 
was born at Bretten, in Palatinate 


formers, 


upon the Rhi " February 16. 1497. His 
family name, “et t rd, ith German, 


means literal» édack earth, which, accord- 
ng to the ot 
the case of Oecolampadins, Erasmus, Ctiy 
&c.) was exchanged for 
moound Greek 
He first studied at 


istom the tumes (as. in 


treus, Reuchisa 
Melancthon, a < 
‘he same signification. 
, school in Bretten aod iP iruly uudcr « Pp’ 

‘ate tutor, and gave very early proofs of 
apacity. He was afterwards sent to Pforts- | 
margnisete of Baden, 


word of 


heim, a city in the 
shere was a flourishing college, and there 
became known to the celebrated Reuch- 
n. to whom it wotld appear he was dis- 
sutty related, antl who assisted him = in 
foarning the Greek language. Probably 

y hisadvice, Melancthon went to the Uni- 
rsity of Heidelberg, where he was matri- 
‘lated, October 12, 1509. Such was his 
nprovement here that his biographers in- 
orm us he was admitted to his bachelor’s 
degree, although under fourteen years of 
ive, aud that he was intrusted to teach the 
sons of Count Leensteim. Yet, notwith- 
standing his extraordinary proficiency, he 
was refused his degree of Master, on ac- 
count of his youth ; and, either disappointed 
in this, or because the air of Heidelberg 
did not agree with his constitution, he left 
that University in 1512, and went to Tu- 
bingen, where he resided six years, 

Baillet has, with much propriety, classed 
Metancthon among the enfans ccledres, or 
who became ceiebrated for 
It is said that 
while at Heidelberg he was employed in 


list af youths 


ok 
early genius and Knowledge. 


composmg the greatest part of the acade- 


speeches, and Saillet adds, that at 
,. 


\ . } 
Nicei 
, 


thir 


t to Reuchlin. 


en he wrote a comedy, and dedicated 
With such capacity and 
applicatioa, he could not fail to distinguish 
Jimseif Curing his residence at ‘Tubingen, 
where 


he studied mathematics, law, and 


divinity, and gave public lectures on the 
Latin classics, and on the sciences. About 
‘his time Reuchlin had made him a pre- 
sent of a small edition of the Bible, in read 
az which, we are told, he took much de- 


vhe 
‘Shane 


philosophy, or Master of Arts, and had at- 
tracted the notice of Erasmus, who con 
ceived the highest hopes of him,—*‘* What 

popes, indeed,”’ said he about 1515, ‘* may 
a not entertain of Philip Melancthon, who, 
though as yet being 


e very young, and aimost 
a boy, is equally to be admired in both lan- 
suares? 


. 
W hat 


purity of diction! what powers of 
memory! what variety of reading! what 
modesty and eracefulness of behaviour !” 
In 1518, Frederick, elector cf Saxony, on 
‘the recommendation of Reuchiin, presented 
him tothe Greek professorship in the Unis er- 
sity of Wittemberg ; and his learned and ele- 
cant inauguration speech was highly applaud- 
ed, and removed every prejudice which might 
be entertained against his youth. 
read lectures on Elomer, and pait of the 
Greek Testament, to a crowded audience, 
avd here also he first formed that acquaint- 
ance with Luther, then diviaity professor at 
Wittemberg, which was of so much im- 
portance in his future life. He became also 


known to Carlostadt, one of Luther’s most 


make their remittances, as far as practicable, | 


{ 


| zealous adherents In opposing; the corrup- 
jtions of popery, and who was at this time 
larchdeacan of Wiuttewiberg. Cinding that 
i some of the sciences had been taught here 
‘in a very confused and imperfect manner, 
for want of correct manuals, or text-bocks, 

he published in 1519, his “Rhetoric,” which 
| was followed by similar works on ‘ Logic” 
jand “Grammar.” Inthe above-mentioned 
year, (1519,) he accompanied Luther to 
Leipzic, to witness that confererce which 
Lather had with Eckius, and jomed so much 
in the debate as to give Kckius a very un- 
pleasant specimen of his talents in contro- 
versy. From this time, Meclancthon became 
an avowed supporter of the doctrines of 
| the reformation. In 1520, he read lec- 
tures on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
which were so much approved by Luther, 
that he caused them to be printed for the 
|good of the church, and mtroduced them 
In the following year, hear- 








by a preface. 
ing that the divines of Paris had condemned 
the works and doctrine of Luther, by a fore 
mal deeree, Melancthon opposed them with 
vreat zeal and force of argument, aod af- 
firmed Luther’s doctrine to be sound and 
orthodox. 
the elector of Saxony, to visit 
churches within his dominions. 


In 1527, he was appointed by 
all 
He 


engaged to draw up, conjointly with 


the 
was 
next 
Luther, a system of laws relating to church 
government, public worship, the ranks, of 
fices, and revenues of the priesthood, and 
other matters of asimilar nature, which the 
elector promulgated in his Gominions, and | 
which was adopted by other princes of the 
empire, who had renounced the papal su- 


and was one of the deputies whom Maurice, 
elector of Saxony, wato send to the-@oun- 
cil of Trent, in 1552. “HiFiast conference 
with the Romish doctors was at Worms, in 
1557. He died at Wittemberg, April 19, 
1560, in his 63d year; and was buried near 
Luther, in the church of the castle. Some 
days before he died, he wrote upon a piece 
of paper the reasons which made him look 
upon death as a happiness; and the chief 
of them was, that it “delivered him from 
theological persecutions.” His peaceable 
temper was ill suited tothe time in which 
he lived. His moderation greatly aug- 
inented his uneasiness. 
in the midst of wolves. He had great abili- 
ties, great learnire, contentedness, aud 
other yualities, which would have made 
him happy in any other times than those in 
which he lived 

Considering the distractions of his life, 
and the infinity of disputes and tumults in 
which he was engaged, it is astonishing, 


He was like a lamb 


how he could find leisure to write so many 
books. Their number is prodigious, inso 


much that it was thought necessary to pub- 


longer rage, and its “ 
sink to rest forever. 
“A hope, so much divine} 
May trials well endure.” 

The Gospel requires us to cherisli and 
manifest a meek and patient spirit, in the 
midst of injuries, which we may receive 
from others, Injuries of some kind or other 
we may calculate ca receiving. The inso- 
lent will be too overbearing ; the haughty 
vill affect to sneer; calumny will scatter 
its venom, and malice will form its fell de- 
But Christians not to govern 
themselves by the law of retaliation. We 
have for an example, the Lord Jesus, who, 
when He was reviled, revilett not again, but 
endured the contradictions of sinners against 
Himself. 

No course of conduct, which we can pur- 
sue, in relation to those, who we think have 
injured us, is so well fitted to fill them with 
shame and penitence, and to secure to our- 
selves the esteem and favour of gagd and 
wise men, as a course of Christian patience 
and meckness. I know it is sometimes said, 
that retaliation inflicts on those, who harm 


signs, are 





lish a chronological catalogue of them in 
1582. They are theological, moral, and 
philosophical; some, however, relate to 
what is usually denominated the belles let- 
tres, and others are illustrative of various 
classical authors. 





For the Columbian Star. 


PATIENCE. 





And to temperance, patience ;——=" 


In looking round on mankind, how many 





premacy and jurisdiction. In 1529, he ac- | 
companied the elector to the diet at Spire, 
in which the princes and members of the | 


reformed communion acquired the dene 


mination Of Protestants, a conseqotnun 








In 1513, he was created doctor in| 


> . ts . i 
What quickness of invention! } 


their protesting against a decree, which de 
clared unlawful every change that should 
be introduced into the established religion, 
before the determination of a general coun- 
ceil was known. He was next employed by 
the Protestant princes assembled at Co- 
bourg and Augsburgh, to draw up tite cele- 
brated confession of faith, which did such 
honour to his acute judgment and eloquent 
pen, and is known by the name of the Cov- 
fession of Augsburgh, because presented 
to the Emperor and German princes at the 
diet held in that city in June, 1530. The 
princes heard it with the deepest attention : 
it contirmed some in the principles they 
had embraced, and conciliated those, who, 
from prejudice or misrepresentation, had 
conceived more harshly of Luther’s senti- 
ments than they deserved. 

Melancthon made a very distinguished 
figure in the many conferences which fol- 


. 


acter appeared in their true colours ; and 
there the votaries of Rome exhausted their 
efforts to gain over to their party this pil- 
low of the reformation, whose abilities and 
virtues added a lustre to the cause in which 
he had embarked. His gentle spirit was 
apt to sink into a kind of yielding soitness, 
under the influence of 
Accordingly, while his adver- 
with fair words, and 


treatment, 
sarics soothed 
flattering promises, he seemed ready to 
comply with their wishes; but, when they 
so far forgot themselves as to make use of 
threats, Melancthen appeared in a very 
different light, and showed a strong spirit 
It was 


him 


of intrepidity and independence. 
generally thought that he was not so averse 
to an accommodation with the church of 
Rome as Luther; but there is no reason 
to think that there was any important dif- 
ference between them except what arose 
from the different tempers of the two men. 
It was, therefore, this moderation and paci 
fic disposition, hich made him be thoughta 
proper person to settle the disputes about 
religion, which were then very violent in 
France; and for that purpose he was in- 

ite-] thither by Francis I. Francis had 
assisted at a famous procession, in January, 


burnt. Melancthon was exhorted to at 
tempt a mitigation of the King’s anger; he 
wrote a letter, therefore, to John Sturmius, 
who was then in France, and another to 





Here he | 


Du Bellai, bishop of Paris, He was, how- 
lever, prevented from a visit to France, by 
the duke of Saxony, trom political motives. 


desire to see Metancthon; but neither he 
nor Francis I. ever saw lim. 

In 1548, he went to the archbishop of 
Cologne, to assist him intruducing a refor- 
mation into his diocese ; but without effect. 





He attended at seven conferences in 1548 ; 


lowed this dict. There his spirit and char- 


auld and generous | 


1535, and had caused some heretics to be | 


Henry VIIL, King of England, had also aj; 


do we sec, who are peevishly complaining 
of the evils and calamities, which, thev say, 
are constenUy befalling them on every side ! 
And, were we to judge from the first im- 


us, ho more than they deserve. But, we 
must remember it is not fur us to take the 
scales of jastice into our hands. ‘t Ven- 
will repay, saith the 
Besides, the infliction of justice, 
never converts a fue into a friend. 


Seance is mine, I 
Lord.” 
Its ten- 
dt is 
gentleness, Uat soothes the passions, and 


govdness, that melts the heart. 


dency is to exasSperate and harden. 


ORIGEN. 





a. 








Religious. 


from the Boston Spectator,and Ladies’ Album. 
KELIGION’S ALi.* 


-— . 
The min; 





pression, which the induleence of this quer- 
mMukCS uput 


ulous temper, naturail; 
we should say, that, in order to lighten the 
pressure of our afflictions, we must make 
them a subject of incessant thought and 
conversation. Such a course, however, is 
opposed to the dictates of common reason ; 
and experience proves it 
way to multiply and prolong the evils of 
which we complain. ; 

To expect that amid the vicissitudes of 
life, the sunshine of prosperity and the 
smiles of fortune, will always be falling 
upon us, were vain indeed. ‘ Man, that is 
born of a woman, is of few days, and full of 
trouble”? While in the flesh, it will be 
ours to meet with losses and disappoint- 
ments, to converse with sorrow and scenes 

Where is the heart, that feels no 

Where the eye, that drops no tear? 
the world is a valley of weeping. 


ta, 


to be the readiest 


of wo. 
pain ? 
Alas! 

If, in the tnidst of our afflictions, we ap- 
proach the shrine of Philosopy to ask 
advice, she sternly telis us to consider them 
as necssary evils, and to endure them with 
firmness and fortitede, as becomes the cha- 
racter of men, Bui what says the Scrip- 
QO! it speaks the mild language, 
that issues from the throne of infinite be- 
It bids us regard afflictions, 


ture ? 


nevolence. 
not as springing from the 
rected by the -righteous will of Heaven, 


dust, but as di- 


fis never 
tendency, which cannot be curbed by per- 
petual disappointment, to send out our de- 
sires after some object beyond our present 
reach. But we are ever satisfied by the 
attainment of our desires. The law of the 
natural world, by which objects diminish 
according to their distance from us, Is re- 
versed in the moral. The objects of our 
wishes are magnified in proportion to the 
distance at which we view them, As we 
approach near, the charm is broken, the i 
lusion vanishes. “Chey prove to be *Sjubbles, 
which, as seon as touched, dissolve into airy 
vapour. Still we do wot rest. At ever) 
fresh disappointment, we put forth new d-- 
sires and new efforts, for the attainment of 
some object yet mere remote. Myen suc 
cess, the most unbounded, does not satisfy 
us. We weep for more worlds to conquer. 
We are so constituted that fursuit is cs- 
sential to our happiness. Progress, to what 
ever it relates, is in itself delightful to us. 
‘There is, therefore, some degree of enjoy 
ment in earthly pursuits ; but it is mot in ¢he 
end attained, it is in the mere ftrogress to- 
qward that end. How vague and evanesceni 
this! how “flickering, feeble, and insc 
cure ;” like the flashes emitted by a ball in 
rapid motion, resulting not from any re- 
source in itseif, but merely from its contact 
with other bodies! ‘he soul remains emp- 
ty——a soul of vast desires, vast energics, and 
Vast capacity! It is as if a man were 
to spend his whole life in running to a goal, 
for the mere pleasure of the race—the goal 
is of no value but to mark the place where 
he must stop. His race ended, his sand of 


Lof ipan isjike a fluctuating sea, 





and sent upon the children cf God to re- 


claim them from sins, to disengage their af- 


| fections from earthly objects, and dispose | 





; them tothe contemplation of their everlast- 
ling inheritance among the saints in light. 

Pie consideration, that many of our trou- 
bles are the legitimate result of our neglect, 
imprudence, and folly, ought to cover us 
with confusion of face before God, and place 
a seal on lips that would complain. But, 
when God lays his afflictive hand upon us, 
and we can assign no reason for it, but His 
sovereign pleasure, it is our duty to sustain 
the stroke with Christian patience ; to sub- 
mit to His boly will, not merely from dire 
necessity, because we cannot resist His will, 
but in an humble, cheerful and coufiding 

spirit. He is our Father, and He both 

| knows and does what will promote the ever- 
| lasting happiness of his children. * Be still, 
| and know that Iam God.” ‘Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right ?” 

We may be allowed to derive encourage- 
|ment in the exercise of patience, from the 
| circumstance, that our trials and sufferings 
| will, ere long, be terminated, and we be 

welcomed into the joy of our Lord. Yet a 
'few days, and our ears will cease to hear 
eves will pour 





j 





the noisy strife of men, our 
their last tears of sorrow, our throbbing 
hearts will forget to throb, the dark, low- 
ering clouds will be dispersed, the rude 
| winds that sigh around us, will be hushed 
‘to silence, the storms that sweep across the 





life run out, he awakes in eternity, and 
what has he of all the labours that he has 
taken under the sun ? 

Amid this tumult of the mind, this ever 
lasting restiessness of the soul, religion, be- 
nign visiter, heaveniy monitor, descends to 
inun. She comes in radiant and alluring 
form; and addresses him in accents of win- 
ing tenderness. “Receive me, and I will 
gay to the swelling surge of passion, Peace, 
be still’ I will queil the fever of disap 
pointment, by leading you to fountains of 
living waters. I will point you to the sha- 
dow of a great rock in this weary land. 
Receive me; O' ye on whom the Son of 
God has looked with tenderness, and [ will 
direct you to an object of pursuit, worthy 
your heavenly origin—worthy your nature, 
buta little lower than that of angels—wor- 
thy the inward espirings of which you are 
proudly, yet painiully conscious. You love 
pursuit—the object to which I will direct 
you, 
be endless. 
your progre 
eternity. 


likeness of God. Not only so, you shall 
frequently be filled, in this tic house of 
your pilgrimage, with preiibauons ct tature 
blessedness. Receive me, and vou need 
never fear what your nature renders so re- 
volting to you, a cessation of hope, expec- 
tation, and effort. ‘Lrue, your capacity for 
happiness shall be filled as soon as you en- 
ter on your everlasting imberitance. But 
that capacity shall be tor ever increasing, 
and for ever filling with all the fulness ot 
sod. Throughout the immortality of her 
existence, your soul shall be continually ex- 


. Whrttar 





‘sea, on which we are embarked, will no 


by a lady in Providence, R. I, 


i 


maddening billows’ | 





{ 


panding herviews, strengthening her ener 
gies, and drinking deeper and deeper of the 
river of pleasures; which foes at the right 
hand of the Most High, 

Such are the boundless offers of religion. 
All that man can desire, all that his nature 
can receive, more than his utmost powers 
oi apprehension can reach. View the na- 
ture of man, and the objects by which he is 
surrounded ; his immortal capacity for ever 
seeking, yet for ever refusing to be filled 
from earthly sources; and say, is not this 
divine religion, in its freeness, its richness, 
and its boundlessness, toa being thus consti- 
tuted and thus situated, is it not a//2? View 
the individual who has embraced her in his 
mmost soul, and entered on the high and 
holy course to which sie dictates, and then 
say, with an emphasis drawn from reality, 
and not from theory alone, is not Religion 
all? See her disciple a partaker of the ills 
incident to human natute. He considers 
himself as “under education in God’s 
school,” and whether his Divine Master 
frown or smile, he knows the dispensation 
is adapted to his present need, and tends 
alike to fit him for his future inheritance 
He regards all events as under the direction 
of a being of almighty power, infinite wis- 
dom, ard unbounded goodness ; and there- 
fore whatever occurs, though his favourite 
schemes be crossed, he meekly says, “even 
so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.” What moral grandeur is there in 
the character of the Christian! Amid 
“the war of elements, the wreck of matter 
and the crush of worlds,” he can sit, iike 
Noahin the ark, calm, quict, and s: cure, 
for the edifice of his uopes is built on the 
Rock of Ages. View the Chnistian as 
taught by religion to subdue the baneful 
passions of Our nature, which are an ever- 
springing source wf wretchedness, within our 
own bosoms. Instead of suffering the ser- 
pent revenge, to twine round his heart, and 
nourish itself in the miseft.. of anetner, he 
has learnt when he is reviled, to bicss; when 
he is defamed, to suffer. Evy y cannot in- 
sinuate itself into his mind, aud corrode his 
peace, for he is under the influence of the 
precept, “love thy neighbour as ul 7 


. 


cil; 
aud hence, he rejoices in the prosperity of 
not erect her stately tribunal in bis breast, 
and incessantly wound his self-love, tor he 
is taught toesteem others better than him 
self. A happy man is he ; for, in propor- 
tion ashe yields to the influence of the 
principles he has embraced, tis soul is in 
harmony within itself, in barmony wiih all 
around him, in harmony with the govern- 
ing principles of the umverse. Itis lke a 
Well-etuned instrument; wiatever Key is 
struck it responds melodious votes. 
Follow the Christian tarther, as be enters 
the dark valley of tue shadow of dcath. 
Here nature instinctively recoils. But reli- 
gion takes away the sing of death, and des- 
poils the grave of its victory. Lrue, the 
proud precepts of philosophy Might have 





} 


| 
| 





is infinite, tuerefore your pursuit will] it is Gospel time, it is acceyted time, it 
You delight in progress—here working time,’ it is a time, When more is 
ss shall be commensurate with | expected of us thah was jo the tunes of ig- 
Your desires are boundless—you | Norance Wiiica 
shall be safisfed when you awake in the} people sat in darkness :—tiie sun of inteilec- 


‘when heart and flesh fail. 


enavied him to meet it with feguec Col po- 
sure, Dut it is divine religion, alone, which 
Canin reality be the sti nti of ius heart, 
Wien the suvet 
core is looscd, and the golden bowl 1s vro- 
ken, and the trighted soil, finding that the 
edifice is crumbling, iooks out for refuge, if 
a dark uncertainty hang over its future des- 
Univ, it Cannot but recoil m agony apd horror, 
Religion alone, by that taith which is the 
substance of Lungs tt ped tor, can present 
betore ita vivid reality, so that it lauuches 
into the Jordan of death, it finds firm footing, 
solid rock. 

Blessed religion ! light of the wotid, sole 
hope ofa rulued race, renovaiing principle, 
which restores life and beauty where ali was 
corrupted anu deformity !exiend thy benign 
reign—t«t thy uopes be embraced, and thy 
benefits diffused, until 
“ One song employs all nations; and all cry, 

‘ Worthy the Lamb, for be was slain for us!’ 
The dwellers in the vales and on tue rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy ; 
Till nation after nation taught the strain, 


Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round.” 





EDUCATION OF MINISTERS. 


The following paragraphs are selected from 
the twe:fth Annual Report of the New-York 
Baptist Theolog.cal Seminary. 

“Your Boara of Managers dohelieve, that 
itis high time for our churches to awake to 
the consideratio: of their true ipterest by 
adopting more eficicut measures co Supply 
the churches of Christ with a well organi- 
zed and an enlightened ministry. Po use the 
words of an ingenious atid evangelical writer, 


ha 


1s 


God winked at, when the 


ltual improvement his long since risen above 


our mcrai horizon, apd is pouring the effal- 
gence of his glory upon every scction of the 
civilized world :—others are awake, and 
actively employed On every side of usi— 
Phe sacramental host of the living God is 
moving forward in the moral conquest. 
We have ntuch to do, and the Captain of 
yur salvation demands a prompt and faithful 
discharge of our duty. fo whatever quar- 
ter of the globe we direct our thoughts, it is 
perceived that a spirit of holy enterprise 
marks the peculiarity of the times, and 





stamps with a more than mortal glory, the 
‘character of the age io whiclt we hive. Mill- 
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ions of the best hearts and hands are em- 
ployed in promoting the sacred interests of 
Bible, Missionary, and Tract Societies ; nor 
shall their labours of Jove to Christ and to 
the souls of men be lost. No, the precious 
seed of the Gospel which they are instru- 
mental in scattering over the face of the 
earth, shall eventually spring up, and yield 
an abundant harvest of righteousness and 
peace, as long as the sun and moon shall 
endure. 

* Your Board of Managers believe, that 
among the variety of means employed by 
the pious of every country to produce this 
most desirable result, few, if any, have 
stronger claims to your prayers and to your 
liberal patronage, than those institutions 
which have for their object, the improve- 
ment of the mind, and consequently the 
more extensive usefulness of the Christian 
ministry. Your Board would congratulate 
this Society that hitherto its labours have 
been crowned with the blessing of God.— 
Although some of your beneficiaries have 
continued but one, two, or three years under 
tuition in this Seminary, and some began 
their pursuit of literature at a period of life 
considerably advanced, yet all, it is believed, 
have made such improvements, as cannot 
fail, under God, to assist them in promoting 
the edification and the purity of the church 
by a more enlightened exposition of sacred 
truth. If Cato began the study, and ac- 
quired the knowledge of the Greek at the 
uge of 63, why may nota minister of Christ 
hope by diligence and prayer te attain the 
same blessing, at least so far as to read his 
Bible in its original text, though he may 
not huve time to pursue tle luminous course 
of Demosthenes, of Homer, or of Longinus, 
This has been accomplished in our Semi- 


nary, and will, it is hoped, be repeated in 


thousands of instances, until the reproach of 
ignorance shail be banished from the con- 
secrated altars of the Most High, and the 
enemies cf the cross be met by that which 
they most dread—the influence of a pious 
and an enlightened ministry. 





From Neale’s History of the Puritans. 
“SCOTS DIPPERS.” 


An act of the Scotch Presbytery, March 
99 


“ns 
favourable eye in that nation: for one of three 
declarations it then published, was “ against 
the new Scots Dippers.” 

When Céiver Cromwell had usurped the 
government, he discharged at once all the 
principal officers of his army, upon this 
among otherreasons, that they were all Bap- 
tists. His intention of discarding them was 
first communicted to a Scots lord, called 
Twidle, and reached the ears of the Laptist 
before it was executed. ‘This occasioned a 
free and strong remonstrance aguinst the 
design, written, itis supposed, by an officer, 
in a pamphlet, entitled ** A short Discovery 
of his Highness the Lord Protector’s inten 
tion, touching the Baféists in the army, &c. 
upon which there is propounded thirty-five 
queries for his Highness to answer to his 
own conscience. By a well-wisher to the 
Baptists’ prosperity, and the rest of the 
separates in Lugland.” This pamphlet is 
given atlength by Crosby. It appears from 
it, that the uftists were, at this time, a 
numerous body. For the writer of it asks 
the protector: ‘* Have they not filled you 
ANAS Your cAsries, your niaties:-y ott teres, 
your armies, your court ? your very council 
is nof free : only we have left your temples 
for yourself to worship in them ?” 
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DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM IN KENTUCKY. 
House of Representatives, March 10, 1826. 


Mr. {. P. Moore, cf Kentucky, moved to 
postpone all the orders of the day betore 
the bill ‘for the benefit of the Asylum for 
teaching the Deaf and Dumb of Kentucky, ’ 
and the bill was taken up, in committee of 
the whole, in the following words: 

“A Bill for the benefit of the Asylum for teach- 
ing the Deaf and Dumb of Kentucky, 

“ Beitenucted, Sc. Vhat there be granted 
to the incorporated Keutucky Asyium, foi 
teachig the Deaf and Dumb, one township 
of land, or a tract of land equal thereto, to 
be located, under the direction of the Secre- 
vary of the Treasury, in One entire tract, in 
any of the unlocated lands of the United 
States to which the Indian title has been 
extinguished ; which lands shall be, and 
for ever remain, tothe use of said Asvlum, 
for the education of indigent Deaf and 
Dumb persons ; or, if said Asylum siall sel! 
said land, which it is authorized to do, the 
money arising from sach sale shall be, and 
remain for ever, to the same use.” 

Nhe bill having been read, Mr. T. P. 
Movure, of Kentucky, addressed the Com 

as foilows: 

Mir. Chairman: In recommending to the 
committee the Lill for the benefit of the As) - 
tum tor teaching the deaf and dumb in Ken- 

tucky—iu urging a measure which will eftec- 
tualiy extend the patronage of the Nation 
to that benevolent institution, I am sensible 
that I present a subject not calculated to 
kindle the } of politicians, nor in any 

1 to rouse those stormy teelings which 
serve to augment the force of declamation, 
end to deepen and prolong the course of 
debate. 

t is not a proposition toerect a fortifica- 
tion, er lo construct a Canal; to lavish mil- 
lions a removing mountains trom the land, 
or upréaring towers io the sea; to push dis- 
coveries threugh the ices of the poles, or 
form alliances on the verge of the equator. 
No, My. Chaivman, the cup that I present 
to tue lips ef the committee contams a 

of pure benevolence: no puisoncus 
lorks at it3 bottom——-io dangerous 
sparkles®n itstop. It is innocent and 
sulubricus, aud wherever there is u taste for 
justice aud humanity, it must be palutabie. 

{Lis now an axiow amongst all refiecting 
that the diffusion ot kuowledge ts the 

est support, as well as the highest duty, 

t good government 5 and it is a maxim, i 
chicve, amoung American Statesman, that, 
es vur government is througily popular and | 
represcntabve, the umiversal education ct 
its ChiZcus Is essential to its perfection and 
s ihe justice of this position can- 
not be disputed, wor Can its application to | 
the mieres: ot that afflicted portion of the | 
community im whose Dewalt 1 appeal, be 
denied. Lhey have a claim of rigit upoa 
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1652-3, tended to convince the Bafiists, 
that their principles were not beheld with a 


proper place upon the scale of society ; to 
enter into the world of thoughts and re- 
flection; to have their capacitics in- 
vigerated » their passions impelled ; to be 
enabled to sympathize with their fellow 
creatures; to love their country ; to adore 
their God ; and to share in all the varieties 
of suffering and beatitude of which human 
destiny is composed. lt would be neither 
equitable, nor politic, I apprehend, to con- 
fine the blessings of education to youths ot 
the highest promise. The sum of know- 
ledge, like the great lamp of Heaven, while 
it shines on the mountains; must pour its 
beams into the lowest valleys. “he whole 
surface of national intellect is to be visited 
by light, and if the reflection of man is to 
imitate the wisdom of his Creator, the 
gloom of humility and misfortune should 
not be permitted to obstruct the penetra- 
tion of its genial influences. “Phese general 
remarks, 1 indulge the hope, will dispose 
the committee to consider that the public 
patronage, and private bencficence, of Ken- 
tucky, which have been so long and so 
liberally exerted in this interesting service 
of humanity, should no longer remain with- 
out their encouragement and assistance. 
The means derived from these sources have 
been employed, (as will be rendered appa- 
rent by a perusal of the documents con- 
nected with this application, all of which 
nave been printed and placed on cach mem- 
ber’s table,) to the very best advantage, in 
the establishment and conduct of the Asy- 
lum at Danville. 

In the year 1822, the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky iacorporated and endowed the Asy- 
ium for teaching the Deaf and Dumb, and 
located it at Danville, a central point in the 
State, combining as many general and local 
advantages for the site of such an institu- 
tion, as any spot which could have been 
selected in the western country. They 
threw open its doors to the whole Deaf and 
Dumb population of the adjacent States, 
and placed it under the control of a Super- 
intending Committee, who have employed 
competent teachers, purchased ground, 
buildings, &c. and whose vigilant and en- 
lightened devotion to the interests of the 
institution have been demonstrated by the 
rapid progress of the pupils confided to their 
care. The judicious management of the 
Asylum has led to a constant increase of its 
numbers ; but this philanthropic institution 
is Wiiout adequate means to sustain an 
augmentation of its numbers. It has strug. 
gled on to this time by the aid of private cha- 
rity and endowments made by Kentucky ; 
but it would be improper to conceal the fact, 
that the Legislature cannot afford further 
assistunce. ‘Lhe People of Kentucky have 
done much for the cause of literature and 
humanity—they are generous—their soil is 
rich—but they are remote trom market, 
and their moneyed concerns embarrassed— 
and it cannot be denied that the various 
States, andthe entire population of the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi, are depeadent on this 
single institution for the means of this par- 
ticular instruction ; and in its present condi- 
tion it cannot completely auswer the wants 
of Kentucky. Experience has proven, both 
in Kurope and America, that the instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb can only be usefully 
and succestully imparted, in institutions reg- 
ularly established, and superintended by 
competent teachers. ‘he estimates which 
have been made in Europe and America 
leapbpritatian one Sit of every two thousand 
is Deaf and Dumb; and it may therefore be 
tairly inferred, that unless the Asylum at 
Danville is enlarged, about one thousand 
of our fellow citizens now living must pass 
trom youth to death, in a state of torpor and 
ignorance. Let gentlemen who are nor alive 
to the importance of the subject, conceive 
this number of unfortunate wretches collec- 
ted; this misery amassed; these specimens of 
mistortune assembled together. Could any 
exhibition of human degradation exceed it in 
horror ? Does not the mind shrink aud startle 
at the very conception? And does the con- 
ception surpass the reality ? ‘Phe diffusion 
of this calamity, though it may conceal, does 
not diminish it. It is immeasurable, inde- 
scribable, and cannot be exaggerated by 
fancy, or equalled by fiction. ‘Lo remove 
all this distress, and to furnish the means 
of preventing it ia all time to come, will re- 
quire of Congress but a small expense of 
thought, and a few acres of land. An ap- 
propriation which would hardly suffice to 
complete the capital of a Corinthian column, 
will effect this great purpose of wisdom. 
The expense of that clock, to count the 
fleeting hours of the day, will erect this 
lasting monument of philanthropy. Nay, 
sir, the money expended upon the frivo- 
lous embellishment connected with it, gra- 
ven upon inanimate stone, will Kindle into 
thought and awake to rapture thousands 
of spell-bound and inert intelligences. 1 
cannot believe that this useful bounty will 
be withheld, especially as the Asylum of 
Connecticut receive a donation from Con- 
gress in the year 1819, of a township of 
land, from which it has derived a hand:eome 
revenue, and has been rendered permanent- 
ly usetu!, and which sanctions by precedent 
this application. But, Mr. Chairman, the 
bill on your table is freed from all the ob- 
jections which have been urged against the 
appropriation to the Connecticut Asylum ; 
it is restricted to the location of the land in 
one tract, and it is designed for the benefit of 
the indigent deaf and dumb. It is to alle- 
viate the sad condition of that class of our 
fellow creatures, whose bereavement is a 
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coffin of their august benefactor. 
oath of fidelity to the Emperor Nicholas. 
army of Finland. 


the Emperor would shortly undertake a 
journey to Moscow, and the southern pro- 
vinces, where his presence would certainly 
tend, in these critical moments, to make 
the minds of the people easy. 


cholas gave an audience tothe Diplomatic 
body. 


tee, as to believe they will reject the bill, 
Which, as Chairman of the Committee, I 
have been instructed to report. Memorials 
from the Asylums of New-York and Penn- 
sylvania, have been referred to the com- 
mitte, no doubt, for the purpose of offering 
amendments to this bill, Although I should 
be deeply mortified at the failure of the 
bill tor the’ benefit of the Kentucky Asy- 
lum, and would tee! under many obligations 
to the gentlemen having charge of the New- 
York and Pennsylvania memorials, if they 
would not encumber this bill with amend- 
ments; yet, if they should deem it their 
duty, I cannet vote against them, because I 
am persuaded Congress could not make 
a more beneficial appropriation to any ob- 
ject. 
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FOREIGN. 


I ATEST FROM EUROPE. 

By the arrival at Baltimore, of the ship 
Belvidera, Captain Marbury, from Liver- 
pool, whence she sailed on the 29th of Jan- 
uary, letters and papers have been received 
to the 28th, inclusive. 

England.—Letters from Liverpool, dated 
the 28th of January, state that “the great 
distrust and want of confidence which have 
so iong existed in the commercial world, 
rather increase than diminish; and whilst 
the pressure on the moneyed interest has 
been subsiding, its consequences have been 
transferred to the mercantile community, 
and are daily becoming apparent in embar- 
rassments and declines in produce; it is 
however to be hoped that the pressure is 
too great to last long.” 

Among the recent failures we notice the 
names of Campbell, Bowden, & Co. of Lon- 
don; Curiven & Hagarty, Merchants— 
Joseph Hadwen, banker-—and Findlay, 
Banatyne, & Co. West India Merchants, 
Liverpouli—and H, Sheppard, of Frome, 
Somersetshire, the celebrated cloth manu- 
facturer, who recently lived in an estab- 
lishment equal in style and splendour to the 
richest of English voblemen. One Ameri- 
can house only, in I.iverpool, had suspend- 
ed payment, and the amount was inconsid- 
erable. 

The account of the number looms 
standing idle, and weavers, &c. out of em- 
ploy, in Spitalfields, and its environs, was 
was forwarded to the trade committtee on 
Saturday week. Looms, 15,000; weavers, 
&c. 18,000; adding wives and children to the 
account, the number may be fairly calcu- 
lated at 30,000. 

At Stockport, several of the cotton spin- 
ners have been obliged to put their work 
people on half work, and unless trade 
mends, others must follow the example. 

In consequence of the great expense in- 
curred by the Burmese war, it is under- 
stood that the East India Company will 
find it necessary to avail themselves of the 
full extent of the privilege granted them by 
Act of Parliament of issuing * bonds” for 
circulation in the London market. The 
amount at present out is, we believe, very 
considerably within that privilege. 

There are at present building in the sev- 


Gral Bava arsenals the fare decker per 
from 100 to 120 guns; six from 80 to 84 
guns; three of 52 guns; 26 frigates to mount 
46 gans each; five smaller frigates of 28 
guns; eight sloops of 18 guns; 31 sloops 
of 10 guns; one cutter, aud seven bomb 
vessels ; in all 96 ships. 
A letter from Liverpool, dated January 
28, says—“ The import of cotton in this 
week is 6650 bales ; the sales are 14,000 bags, 
of which 7,000 were Uplands, at 6d. to 8 1-8d. 
and the quotations may be stated at 5d. to 
73d. per ib. being a reduction of } to 3-8d. 
at which the demand in the last two days 
has been rather extensive. The accounts 
of many large mills working only half time, 
are confirmed. 
Austria —Accounts from Berlin, dated 
January 17, state that numerous couriers 
from St. Petersburgh have arrived here, 
and several have passed through on their, 
way to Paris, London, &c. 
Prince ‘Vorbezkoi has brought to our 
court the notification of the accession of the 
Emperor Nicholas. 
It seems that since the death of the Em- 
peror of Russia, both the Ministers and the 
Council of State have met very frequently. 
Russia —On the 25d December, at nine 
in the morning, the remains of the Empe- 
ror Alexander were removed from the pa- 
lace tothe Greek monastery of St. Alex- 
ander Newsky. An immense crowd of the 
inhabitants of ‘aganrok were present at 
the ceremony, and followed, with sobs, the 
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The first army have actually taken the 
lhe same duty has been performed by the 


It was reported in St. Petersburgh that 


On the Ist of January, the Emperor Ni- 


Greece-— The Boston Daily Adver- 


upon the west. 


part of the vast machinery of eternal wis- 
dom. ‘To reclaim from native inertion 
their rich, though hidden taculues ; and, by 
uniting the virtues of earth with the ommip- 
otence of Ileaven, to constitute man a fel- 
low-labourer with the Deity himself, in 
the delightful office of eunobling humanity. 
he heart, at best, is but seldom a fit law- 
giver ; yet, in such a Cause as this its im- 
pulses may be safely trusted: for it is the 
cause of oppressed and suffering indigence, 
aud it appeals with cheermg hope to those 
generous sympathies with which, on this 
tioor, it needs 10 advocate. It may not, Mr. 
Chairman, be improper to add, that we, of 
the west, with a liberal spirit, have voted 


thousands annually to ercet light houses, 
clear beaches, &c. on the Atlantic trontier, 


vhich, althou ‘ e of them are nationa 
which, although some of then nat i 


in their Character, and indirectly beneficial } vision, landed a large body of disciplined 
to us, yet it will not be cenied, that, by tur- | troops and Arab Cavalry, on the coast of the 
nisaing profitable employment to the citi-| Morea, opposite to this Island. 
zens on the sea-board, it diffused comfort} committing great ravages and excesses, 
and happiness, aud that appropriations from | baving burned the town of Gastouni, in 
tie public Lreasury fall ight and seldom | 


But I will not so far undervalue the force 





them tellow-ciuzens to be elevated io tne 
rank of mtciiectual beings; to find their | 


; 


of the sudject, or underrate the wisdom, 
humanity, and mielligence of the commit-} march toany point of the Moreathey choose, |and only once a week 


tiser, received on the —th inst. announced 
the receipt of Smyrna papers, and gave 
some extracts ; but they are only to the 9th 
of December, while we have advices from 
the same place, by the way of Paris, to the 
22d. ‘The extracts furnished by the Boston 
editor, are confined principally to the for- 
midable preparations of Ibrahim Pacha, 
against Missolonghi, the fall of which is 
calculated upon as a matter of course. Af- 
ter which he is to march against the citadel 
of Corinth, that of Malvoisie, and Napoli. 
These are the strong holds of the Greeks 
n the Morea. 

A letter dated at Zante, Dec. 7, received 
in Boston, says—* The combined Turkish 
aud Egyptian ficets have been off this port 
tor 14 days.—With one division to blockade 
Missolonghi, it has smce, froma another di- 
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Acbaia, oppusite, 10 miles distant, and put 
700 Greeks to the sword—the women and 
children escaped hither in open boats. 


“Phe ‘Turkish forces are now able 


to 


and it is supposed Missolonghi, which has 
SO Jong sustained a seige, will shortly fall into 
their hands—the heavy guns from the Turk- 
ish frigates, by means of rafts, sending shot 
within the fortifications.” 

India.—Intelligence from Calcutta is to 
the 17th September. Sir A. Campbell had 
returned to Rangoon to inspect the hospitals, 
and was reported to have brought alarming 
statements of the sickness at ’rome. ‘rhe 
Cholera Morbus, it is said, is entirely con- 
fined to the natives. One letter says, 
“there is acarcly a single instance of a 
Europern being attacked.” The crops of 
indigo were abundant. A letter from Cal- 
cutta states that the Burmese continue to 
commit the greatest barbarities on all pri- 
soners, afterwards throwing their bodies 
into the river. 

Letters from Brigadier General M’Bean, 
afford intelligence of the capture of Rain- 
ree and Sandowey. The enemy retreated 
from both places on the approach of the 
troops; so that this important service was 
performed without any loss of men. ‘Lhe 
result of these successful operations is, that 
the four provinces of Cheduba, Raimree, 
Arracan, and Sandowey, are now subject to 
the British Government. 

Accounts to from Amsterdam to the 9th of 
January, state that troops were embarking 
for the Kast Indies, to quel the insurrections 
in Java. 

—_———— 
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Diplomatic Agent—The United States’ 
schooner, John Adams, Captain Jesse Wil- 
kinson, bound to Guatamala, dropped down 
to Hampton Roads on Sunday morning last, 
and has, no doubt, proceeded to sea. She 
carries out Col. Joun Williams, ot Lennessee, 
Charge des Affaires from this Government 
to Guatamala, and Gustavus H. Scott, Esq. 
(of Fairfax county, Virginia,) on public bu- 
siness. Commodore Lewis Warrington, com- 
manding the United States’ Naval forces in 
the West-India seas and Gulf of Mexico, 
(whose flag she bears,) also goes out in the 
John Adams. Mr. George McIntosh, Jr. 
goes out as private secretary to Colonel 
Williams. 

The Cherokees and Osages-—A letter 
from Col; Arbuckle to Gen. Wm. Clark, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs at St. Louis, 
(now at Washington,) states, that five of 
the Osage Indians have been killed by the 
Cherokees, and it is feared that a war will 
break out between them. Some of the 
Osage chiefs, however, have assured Col. 
A. that they will await redress to be pro- 
cured by his interposition; and Col. A. 
wishes Gen. Clark, to use his endeavours to 
prevent hostilities. his information goes 
to confirm the suggestions, cofitained in the 
late report of the War Department, of the 
necessity of a cuntrolling powcr to prevent 
the mischief which otherwise results from 
placing hostile tribes in the same neigh- 
bourhood. 

St. Domingo Claims.—A letter trom Mr. 
Brown, Minister to France, to the Secretary 
of State, dated at Paris the 9th of January, 
mentions that he had had an interview with 
M. de Villele, for the purpose of obtaining 
some additional information respecting the 
claims of such of the ancient Colonies of St. 
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|States. The doubt at first suggested, that 
the claims of those residing in tureign coun- 
tries would nat be saesel, has been re- 
moved, and they will receive their full share 
of the sum stipulated—-The rules to be 
followed in obtaming proof, and making the 
distribution, have not yet been fixed and 
settled ; but claimants are recommended 
to collect all the testimony in their power, 
whether documentary, or by witnesses, and 
transmit it to France for consideration. 
Slave Trade.—A schooner, aaa the flag 
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Commodore Porter will em}: 


rk at No 
York, for Mexico, in a few days. He a. 
with him two sons, and he is algo cake 
panied by Edmund Law, Esc. of this , 
Our Boston friends wilt learn wity 
surprise, that there is now exhibiting , 
Paris, “the wonderful sea serpe: . 
trom. America,” that it was * 
with sevénteen others,’ when © wiey 
out in search of the great one,” whj-i 
more than 560 feet long, and was fre: ws 
seen, ! 
The Legislature of Pennsylvania 
passed an act incorporating the Susque 
na Rail Road Company, a 
_ Lieutengnt Wilitam t. Bourne was x; 
in a duel, near the Navy Yard at ice, 
on Saturday, the 4th instant, with anc 
Lieutenant. The verdict of the Cor : vt : 
Jury was, taat “the deceases came to ic 
death by a pistol shot fired by ¢ 
Smith.” 
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nh.” Avis said that the deceased w 
the challenzer. 

A Salem (Mass.) paper, of 
says: * Our southern bretiiren c 
unusually early Migration of pireons 
north this season, as indicative cf for 
spring.—So far as we could silane . nn ha 
phecy, we should draw 4 similar cone 
from the extraordin ary Weather whi M 
nave experienced during Che last tort a hy 
1Ona Friday, Saturday, and Sunday - 
ther was unusually warn and ' l 
thermometer, daily, ranging from 
to fifty-three. 

A correspondent of the New-York (, 
mercial Advertiser cautions the py: 
against taking counterieit Guarter and ii 
dollars, imitating the old x 
They are said to be off tre quent y 
among the retail grocers, and are well cq 
culated to deceive the best judges, 

Unprecedented cold.—A Plattsbure. Ny 
York, paper of Feb. 22, says that Fuesday 
the Sist of January ult. and Wednesd 
the Ist of cbuary, were probably the | 
est days ever experienced in the Unix 
tates. 

“We did not ascertain how low the the) 
mometer sunk in this place; but at 
Covington, fourteen miles distant, a the 
mometer sunk to 40 degrees below zero, a 
the mercury froze' How much lowe: 
alcohol thermometer would have 
not known; probably, however, 
than one ot two degrees, as mercury ex: 
ed at the same time was a lony tiie 
congealing. A degree of cold, sufficicn: 
freeze mercury, was never befor 
in the United States, and probably ne 
at so low a latitude 45. The coldes 
weather we recollect to have heard ot 
this country, was 32 below zero. 
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The following is an extract of a] 
from Dr. Bates, of Fort Covington : 


yi a 


“Six :-—Yesterday morning, before si 
rise, the mercury in my thermome 
(which is accurate) fell to dest 
low zero. At noon yes erday i! dat lt 
This morning, at 4 o’clock 45 minutes, 
fell to 40 below zero, where it remui 
till about half an hour after sunrise 

* J put.about half an ounce of pure qui 
silver (mercury) in a teacup: I a! 
about the eighth of an ounce of the 
a clear phial, laid them with my thermor 
on a dry board, on the surface of the sno» 
about |! The mercary in both thes 
articles froze solid as zinc, and reniaineds 
from 4 o’clock till the sun was half an bi 
in the morning. ‘The mercury iu the tea 
cup broke, by jarring it, into five or six 
square edged pieces, as square as gla 
would break.” 

This last statement presents a curious fa 
indeed. Pure mercury has always beci 
considered as mudleable when frozeu 
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of his Imperial Majesty of Brazil, was lately 
captured off the coast of Africa by the 
British, in which was stowed no less than 
three hundred and sixty-four slaves. Vhe 
wretched beings could not have had room 
to lie down, unless upon one another! 

Steering Wvheel—-Brown’s Improved 
Steering Wheel, says a Boston paper, ex- 
cites much attention, and appears to be 
much approved. Its great merit is an in 
crease of power, enabling a child to manage 
the tiller of a large vessel, in all weathers— 
and while the wheel has a perfect com- 
mand of the rudder, the roughest sea does 
not affect the wheel or the person who man- 
ages it. 

Sackett’s Harbour——Orders have been 
received at Sackett’s Harbour for the troops 
on that station to be in readiness to move 
for Green-Bay on the Ist of May. We be- 
lieve Sackett’s Harbour will hereafter be 
left without a garrison. 

Fire.-—The dwelling-house of Dr. Lewis 
Dunham, Onondago county, N. Y. was en- | 
tirely destroyed by fire on Wednesday night, 
the 15th instant.—Loss, $4,000. 

Another Gold Mine.—It is stated, in the} 
Catawha Jouraal, puplished in Charlotte, 
N.C. that another Gold Mine has been dis- 
covered, about half-a-mile from that place, 
on the plantation of Maj. Macomb ; and from 
the examination which has already been 
made, it is believed to be both extensive 
and rich. The gold is in a vein of iron ore 
and feruginous earth; but its depth and 
breadth have not been ascertained. 

Influenza in Chinu.—.. letter from Wam- 

poa near Canton, Septemper 26, states that 
an epidemic cold prevailed ther., and whole 
crews of vessels had been at once taken 
down with it, 
It thus appears, says the Boston Palla 
dium, that the disorder has raged io the 
Sduthern asin the Northern Hemisphere, 
inthe astern as iu the Western. It has 
indeed been a universal complaint. 

A letter from Fayetteville, N.C. to the 
Editor of the New-York Statesman says— 
“We have just received information, that 
the horses of the mail stage took fright 
about six miles on the other side of Cape 
Fear river, while the driver was drawing 
water for them—left the stage road about a 
mile trom the river, took the ford road, and 
having went into the river, the whole dis- 
appeared inafew moments. Unfortunately, 
the river is high, and it is feared the mail 
will be totally lost—This mail from your 
city must have left on Wednesday, the 8th 
instant. 

As a proof of the rapid improvements iu 
the west, itis stated that daily stages vow 
run between Buffaloe aud Cleaveland. It is 
little more than a year since the mail was 
carried through the whole of this route, 
which is 200 miles, upcn the back of a horse, 
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therefore requested to abstain from all t 
cessary labour and recreation on that Gay,“ 
in tieir respective places of public Wors!p) 
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}7> The illness of the Editor will be 
sufficient apology to our readers, for an 
waut of attention which may be visible 

his department of the present numocr 
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REVIVALS. 


\. ¥.—A student in the Bay 


Flamilton, N. 


tist Literary and Theological Semiary 


° P . "8 rf olloge 
Hamilton, writes to his friend at Cotlcs 
. > ae ‘T") 7 . : 11 
Hil!, as follows:—‘“ The Lord, in mu 
mercy, has for some time been visttl 


f . . or 
many of the churches in this part ol 4 
About twenty different 


vineyard. 24 
are enjoying the showers of divine §! 
rk has ves 


th 


ja many of these places, the w 
very powerful. In Rome, more 
are thought to be the subjects of 
conversion. About the commencement Oi 
October last, Christians in Hamilton wert 
awaked from their long slumbers, anc ¢ 
gan to call upon their God. Soon alter 
the inquiry was heard from the | 
sinner, * what shall 1 do to be saved? 
work has ever since been gradual 7 
vancing. “Pwenty-two have followed the 
blessed Redeemer in baptism, and othe! 
are expected forward s00#. About 50 are 
thouht to be the subjects ofa g1 
in Sangerficld.” 
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FAS’ IN VERMONT. 
His Excellency, C. P. Van Ness, G0 it 
of the State of Vermont, has appote® 
Wednesday, the 12th day of April next! 
be observed as a ** day of public prayer an¢ 
fasting’’? ‘The following are extracts from 
his proclamation : 
“The people of every denomination 
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humb!e themselves before the Almicht, ** 
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confession on their tongues and repentance in 
her hearts, in view of their countless and ag. 
vpavated sins, and to supplicate, that He wou ; 
»» peased, through the anedium of our Lor 
nd Saviour Jesus Christ, 0 extend to us His 
—ardomng merey, and His saving grace. 
Ps And let us not neglect to pray for the whole 
hyinan race, imploring the God of all the living, 
vat He would every where protect the inno- 
i _ defend the weak, pro-per the virtuous, 
ang coufound the guilly,. Phat he would cause 
| infidelity, superstition, and idolatry and 
uvery fulse religion, to be exterminated, and 
- ceveded by the pure and peaceful religion of 
din Bible ‘and that He would hasten the glo- 
ane s period, when all shall be brought to the 
knowledge of the truth, as it 1s In Jesus, and 
vhen che kingdoms of this word shall become 
the kingdoms of our Lord, and of His Christ, 
id He ‘shall reign for ever and ever. 
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PASTOR SETTLED. 

From the London Evangelical Magazine, 

for January, we learn that the Rev. Rosrerkt 

wt anuaty, we ° 

Haut, of Leicester, has accepted the press- 
ey ° . ° 
nd unanimous invitation of the Baptist 

~hurch in Bristol, Enghkind, lately ander the 

care of the Rev. Dr. Ryland, to beconic 


their Pastor. 





IMPROVEMENT OF SER YANTS. 


The society for the improvement of ser- 

New-York has offered a premium 

oy $90 for the best original tract on the 
Ul pv ave > . 

oral and religious dutics of domestic ser- 

Candidates must forward thetr pre- 


vants 1b 


. 


il 
yvants, 


juctions before the 10th of June next. 
enn — 
LITERARY. 


The works of Jane Taylor ;—Or the con 


_—-- 


| Asa dramatist, Sheridan stood in high 
reputation. Moore gives him ample credit 
for indolence, genius, wit, and faine. 

As a politician, he has ever been celebrat- 
ed. He lived in an interesting period—con- 
temporary with several of the greatest men 
that England éver pfoduced, On several 
occasions, he distinguished himself in the 
House of Commons as an able and cloquent 
speaker. His speecties on the celebrated 
trial of Hastings have givea immortaiity to 
his name, 

He lived in an’ extravagant manner, sel- 
dom consulting economy. Hence, he was 
constantly in debt, and as an uncomiiurtable 
consequence, harrassed incessantly by cred 
itors and bailiffs. Nothing favourable can 
be said of his moral character; and though, 
like a tneteor, he has astonished the world 
by a few flashes of wit and oratory, yet it 
would be difficult to tell in what respect the 
world is better for having ever seen such a 
man as Sheridan. 

‘The style of Moore in this work is ex- 
travagantly figurative, and often too epi- 
gramniatic: He seems anxious to show off 
limself to advantage. A few expressions, 
it may not be amiss to copy. 

Speaking of Sheridan’s mother, he’ says, 

«“ She was a woman of considerable talents, 
and affords one of the few instances that have 
occurred, of a female indebted for a husband to 
her literature.” 

“ He lett school, like most other young men 
at his age. as little furnished with the knowl- 
edge that is wanted in the world, as a person 
would be for the demands of a market, who 
went into it with nothing but a few ancient 
coins in his pocket.” 

“ Aristenetus is one of those weak, florid 
! sophists, who flourished in the decline and de- 








tribuuons of Q, Q. toa periodical work. | radation of ancient literature, and strewed 


‘These two volumes contain much that ts 
interesting, and much that is culculated to 
do good. ‘They consist of short essays upop 
various subjects, moral tales, and occasional 
pices of poetry. Several of the papers are 
mercly fables, designed to illustrate some 
: iLleness 


moral truth, orto show the reason. 


of some Guty > others are written mn the: 


colloquial style, while not a few are clothea 
in the grave attire of sober argument. Sie 
wrote for the Youths’ Mugazine, and gave 


to that work an iutcrest an. celebrity which | 


it has not possessed at any Gme since her 
death. In her fables she has many points 
and conceits which would be insufferable in 
a work of any other stsle and design. 
in the connexion in which she has intro- 
duced them, they give to her style a kind of 
sperkting vivacity best calculated to attract 
the attention of those whom she wished par- 
‘cularly to interest and profit. An instance 
« this may be seen in the article which we 
iblished a short time since, entitled * ‘he 
cscontented pendulum.” 

Miss Taylor wrote with ease and accura- 

»; her language is chaste and well select- 
ed,and the moral tendency of her writings, 
wiexceptionable, She did not write to as 
‘cnish or amuse the philosopher, though the 
plulosopher might read her productions 
with advantage, but for the young, that she 
tight allure Uiem into the paths of virtue, 
wefulness and honour. We wish these vol- 
umes could be widely circulated, aad read 
by every youth of our land. 

The Memoirs and Poetical remains of this 
distinguished lady, with extracts from her 
correspondence have just been published by 
ier brother. “Chey are said to furnish ad- 
ditional and striking evidences of her piety, 
is well as of her superior literary accom- 
plishments, 

Voore’s Life of Sheridan.—When this 
announced as furth-coming, a 
‘trong desire was excited that it might re- 
move trom the character of Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, that veil of mysteriousness 


‘ 


work was 


vithin which it has ever been greatly con 

cealed. A fair picture of the man, without 
any attempt to extenuate his deformities, 

rculogize bis beauties, was demanded. He 
has had encomiasts in abundance, nor has 
he wanted calumnnators of the most illiberal 
kind; but neither class has satisfied the 
curiosity of those who desire the truth, open 
and undisguised. Posterity has never been 
able to form a correct and unprejudiced es- 
‘mate of thisman. Mr. Moore’s biegraph) 
therefore, was anticipated with unusual in- 
terest. But we are apprehensive that it 
Will not be satisfactory. Had the biographer 
been contented with giving a faithful anc 
undistorted detail of facts, and leaving his 
readers to derive their own conclusions, we 
‘ully believe he would have performed a 
better service for his friend than he now 
has. 

He treats the character of Mr. Sheridan 
in three points of light—as a man—a dra- 
mariet—and a politician. To the general 
reader, the first part of the work will be 
most interesting. There was something ro 
mantic and chivalrous about the early char- 
acter of Sheridan, that furnished a subject 
tu which Mr. Moore is completely at home. 
Amours and duels give him a fine range for 
Poetic description, and he has not left it 
tnemployed. But we question whether lie 
has aided the cause of virtue or morality by 
‘ny of his ratiocinations on these subjects. 
Virtue and morality, indeed! These terms 
lo not belong to Thomas Moore’s vocabDu- 
lary, 
Linley "s Sraces and powers have somewhat 
of witchery about them, but we cannot 
«(mire her character. He would make her 
what woman seldom—never is,—an angel. 
But she is such an angel as we should not 
Wish for a “ ministering spirit’? She pro- 
ably, however, made Sheridan a yatuable 


\ 
atu 


But | 


His graphic descriptions of Miss4 


their gaudy flowers of rhetoric over the dead 
| muse of Greece.” 
| * Sheridan and his beautiful wife were gifted 
| with all that forms the magnetism of society,— 
the power to attract, and the disposition to be 
| attracted.” 
| © Jolinson’s § Taxation no Tyranny’—a work 
| whose pompous sarcusms on the Congress of 
Piilad: pina, when compared with what has 
happened since, dwindle into pucrilities, and 
show what straws upon the great tide of events 
are even the mightiest intelleets of this world.” 
| “ Next to tue advantage of Knowing what to 

put into our writings, is that of knowing what 
to leave out.” 


His wife was absent, ata certain time, on 
a visit to Bath, when he wrote some verses 
and sent her, 

“ Which I quote (says our Author) less from 
| their own peculiar merit, than as a proof how 
little his neart had yet lost of those first feel- 
ings of love and yallantry, which too often ex- 
pire in macrimony, as Faith and Hope do in 
heaven, and from the same causcs— 


‘Qne lost in certainty, and one in joy. ” 
We do not much ike this figure trom such 
a manas Moore. 


“ The tardy process by which the School for 
Sca:dal (one ot Sheridan’s Comedics) was pro- 
duced, will appear from the first sketches of its 
plan and dialogue, and cannot fail to interest 
deepiy al: those who take delipht in tracing 
th: alchymy of genius, and m watching the 
first slow workings of the menstruum, out of 
which its finest transmutations arise.” 

* The second sketch shows, more strikingly 
than the first, the voiatilising and condensing 
process which his wit must have gone through, 
before it attained its present proof and tla- 
vour.” 

« Sheridan was desirous of making the vin. 
tage 0 his wit as rich as possible, by distilling 
into it every drop that the collected fruits of 
his thought and tancy could supply.” 

* The bubble on the surface often proves the 
strength of the spirit underneath ” 

* The country gextlemen, those birds of po- 
litical omen, whose migrations are so porten- 
tous of a change of weather, began to flock in 
numbers to the brightening quarters of oppo- 
sition, (to Lord North.) 

‘Coalitions are generally advantageous to 
the Crown—the a:luvious of power naturally 
tend towards that shore.” 

“ The wisdom of Icaving trade to find its 
own way into those channels which the reci- 
procity of wants established among mankind 
opens to it, is one of those obvious truths that 
have lain long on the highways of knowledge, 
before practical statesmen would condescend 
to pick them up.” 

“ Mr, Sheridan's spcech in Westminster Hall 
was delivered before an assembly which count- 
ed among its multitude a number of that sex, 
whose lips are in general found to be the most 
rapid conductors of fame.” 

“The conversation of Burke must have been 
like a Roman triumph, exhibiting power and 
riches at every step—occasionali, perhaps, 
mingling the low Fescennine jest with the lofty 
music of its march, but glittering all over with 
the spoils of the whole ransacked world.” _ 

* It is the opsmon of a learned Jesuit, that it 
was by agua regia the golden calf of the Isracl- 
ites w.s dissuived—and the © cause of kings’ 
was the royal solvent in which the wealth of 
Great Britain melted irrecoverably away.” 

Such are a few of the thoasand and one 
gems with which Mr. Moore has endeavour- 
ed to decorate his biography of Sheridan. 
Some of his figures are very good—others 
exceedingly forced and extravagant. He 
might often say, with Curran, ** When 1 
can’t talk sense, I talk metaphor.” 

Life cf Bonaparte-—The London Lite- 
rary Gazette of December 24th, asserts 
that Sir Walter Scott és actually engaged 
‘in writing the Life of Bonaparte: that the 
work is well advanced, and will probably 
be ready for publication about the end of 
next autumn. It is said to be written “in 
a fine vein of philosophical impartiality, and 
breathes throughout the most perfect can- 
dour and good temper. The style is also 
spoken of as being carefully attended to, 
and a chaste example of historical excel- 
lence.’? Scott must, indeed, be considerea 
as a literary and intellectual prodigy. We 
perceive by a late London periodical, that 
he has announced a zew novel, tu be enti- 
tied, ** Woodstock.” 

New pfrudlication frrofiosed.—Proposals 
have been issued for publishing, at Kings- 
port, Tennessee, a monthly religious pam- 
phiet entitled,,** The Calvinistic Magazine.” 





It isto be conducted by James Gallaher, 
Frederick A. Ross, and David Nelson. The 
prospectus of the Editors declares, in frank 
and undisguised terms, the design of the 
publication : 


“ To illustrate and defend the doctrines of 
the Bible, as they ure understood and main 
tained by the Presbyterian and other Calvinis- 
tic churches. the doctrines of the T'rinity— 
God's eternal purposes--Man 8 total depravity—- 
The necessity and reality of the Atonement— The 
Divinity of Christ—Election—Effectial calling 
—Tie imperfection of Christians in this afe— 
The final perseverance of the saints, and other 
doctrines connected with® these ; upon ail of 
which, our views hive been often grossly mis 
represented, and consequently, very incorrect 
impressions have been made on the public 
nind,” 
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Niteteenth Congress, 


FIRST SESSION. 








SENATE, 
Marcu 17-25, “ 


On Friday, a communication was received 
from the Secretary of the Treasury and 
ordered to be priuted. On motion of Mr. 
Rowan, the bill for the benefit cf the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, in Kentucky, was twice 
read and referred to a Select committee. 
‘The bills from the House of Representatives 
“to authorize the subscription of stock to 
the Dismal Swamp Canal Company,” and 
“to authorize the sale and conveyance of a 
house and Jot belonging to the U. States, at 
tne Hague,” were read twice and referred, 
the former to the Committee on Roatis ani! 
Canals, the latter to the Committed of Fo- 
reign Relations. Mr. Van Buren, from tie 
Judiciary Committee, to whom the subject 
was referred by a'resolution of the Senate, 
reported a bili to establish a Southern Ju- 
dicial District in the ‘Lerritory of Florida, 
to be holden at Key West; which was read. 
Atter some remarks by Messrs. Cobb, Smith, 
and Johnson, of Kentucky, upon the bill 
making appropration tor the military ser- 
vice of 1826, the Senate proceeded to Ex- 
ecutive busibess, and thei adjowned to 
Monday. 

On Monday, four resolutions were sub- 
mitted; two by Mr. Holmes, relative to 
certain proceedings cof the Legislative 
Council of Florida ; one by Mr. Hayne, for 
an inguiry to provide a law hbrary for the 
use of the Supreme Court, and the other 
by Mr. Reed, tor an wquiry into the expe- 
diency of authorizing the courts of the 
United States to issue process, both civil 
and criminal, and to cause the same to be 
executed against persons resident upon 
lands occupied by the Indians, within the 
territorial limits of any State. ‘Lhe appro- 
priation bill tor the mihtary service was 
ordered to a third readiny. 

On ‘Tuesday, the bill making appropria- 
tion for the military service was read a 
third time, and passed. ‘Lhe greater part 
of the day was passed im Executive busi- 
ness. 

On Wednesday, a resolution was trans- 
ferred from the Exective to the Legislative 
Journal denying to the President of the 
United States the power or the right to ap 
point Ambassadors or other public ministers, 
but with the advice and consent of the Se- 
nate, except when vacancies may happen 
in the recess of Congress. The bill to se- 
cure the accountability of public officers 
and others, was ordered to be engrossed for 
its third reading. 

On ‘Thursday a bill was intredaced to 
abolish imprisonment for debt. he bill 
making appropriations for the Indian De 
parunent, and the bill to secure tue account 
ability of public cfficers and others, were 
passed. ‘Lhe bills aliowing tees to the Dis- 
trict Attorney of Missouri; the bill confirm: 
ing the supplemestary report of the com- 
missioners in the Western District; the bili 
ob the subject of affording relief to the per- 
chasers of pubiic Jands in tire State of Ala- 
bama; and the bul altering the ume of holding 
tue District Court in the Western District 
of P-uansylvania, were alk ordcred to be 
engrossed for a third reading. 


—<e———- 
FHIOUSE. 
Marcu 17—23. 


On Friday, a long and very interesting 
message was received from the President of 
the United Statcs, in relation to the Mission 
to Panama. A message was also received, 
recommending an appropriation to defray 
the expenses of the mission ; which was re- 
ferred tothe Committee on VW aysand Means. 
\ Bill was reported from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, to provide for an addition.:1 
naval force for the protection of our trade to 
Brazil. A Bill was reported from the Com- 
mittee ou Public Buildings, by Mr. Van 
Rensselacr, making an appropriation for the 
Capitol, tic grounds round it, and the coim- 
piction of the east room in the President’s 
House. The House went into the Commit- 
tee on the Massachusetts claim, on motion 
of Mr. Dwight, but afterwards rose and 
reported progress, with an understanding 
that the committee should sit again on that 
subject on Friday next. “he House was en- 
gaged during the residue of the day in pass- 
ing through Committee two bills iv relation 
to Land Claims. Mr. Newton, of Virginia, 
laid on the table a resolution inquiring as to 
the propriety of dry docks for the preserva- 
tion, repair, and use of the Navy. Resolu- 
tions were offered, by Mr. Bartlett, of N. H. 
on the subject of extending the pavements of 
the city ; by Mr. Henry, of kentucky, rela 
tive to the disposal of lands on which there 
are gold an silver mines; by Mr. Weems, 
of Maryland, relative to a change in the 
laws of paturalization, so as to allow the 
right to any person who may prove a prior 
residence of five years in the country, al- 
though he may have omitted to have mace 
a declaration of his intention. Mr. Moore, 
of Kentucky, indroduced a joint resolation 
relative to the powers excercised by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in rela- 
to executions in Kentucky, which were read 
twice. On motion of Mr. Stewart, of Penn- 
sylvania, the Secretary of War was called ou 
for information relative to the organization 
of the Corps of Topographical Engineers, 
and their adequacy to perform the duties 
now impose on them. 





On Saturday, Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, 
ifrom the Select Committee to whom tha- 
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part ofthe message of the President which 
relates to an Observatory was referred, re- 
ported a Bill to establieh an Observatory in 
the District of Columbia, The Bills to ex 
tend the Charters of Georgetown and Alex- 
anaria, passed through Committee, aud wer 
ordered to be read a third time on Mondays. 
Some other private bills went through Cont- 
mittee ; one of which for the x lief of VW. L. 
Db. Ewing, was laid on the table fof the pre- 
sent: ‘This is the case of the Receiver of 
Pubiic Money in IMinois, who lost a consider- 
dole sum belonging to the United States, by 
the robbery of the Bank at Vandalia. ; 
On Monday, the subject of the Michigan 
election, was discussed ii committee of the 
Whole, bat without coming to atiy décision. 
Vhe report of the Commitiee on Elections 
isin favour of the sitting delegate, and « 
motion is before the committee of the whole, 
to amend that repért, so a& to rendef the 
election altogether void: Mr, Wright, of 
Ohio, taid a resolution on the table, calling 
on the President tor information, whether 
any measures have been taken to improve 


the navigation over the sand bars in the | 


Ohio tiver; Mr. Hayden, of New-York, 
laid a resolution on thé table, providing that 
no motion for adjournment shall be in order, 
for the residtte of the sessfoa, until 4 o’clock. 
On motion of Mt. Hugunin, of New-York, 
the subject of a reduction of certain fees to 
collectors of the customs, was reterred to 
the Committee on Commerce. On motion 
of Mr, Alien, of Massachusetts, the Com- 


mittee on the Militia Nad the subject of in-| 


structing the officers of the militia referred 


to it. ‘Phe expediency of disposing of cer- 


tain tracts of the public funds in Onio, was, 
on mouon of Mr. Wright, of Ohio, reterred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. It was 
atso referred to the Comimittee on the Ju 

diclary, on the motion of Mt. Lawrence, of 
Pennsylvania, to provide fot the trial of 
certai causes in the District court of the 
United States for the western district of 


Pennsylvania. Mr. Hugurin, of New-York, | 


presented a concurrent petition im behalf ot 
a meeting of officers of the iate war, held 
iu the Assembly Chamber, in the City of 
Albany, on the 18th February, 1826, pray~ 
ing that land may be granted them by the 
Government fortheir services. 

On Tuesday, the subject cf adjournment 
was for 2 short time before the House of 
Representatives, but without leading to any 
deiimitive result, the sabject being postponed 
until Monday next, on motion of Mr. Wc5- 
ster. A resolution, proposed by Mr. Wright, 
of Ohio, relative to the creation of a jomt 
committee to report on the state of the busi- 
ness before the House, was also postponed 
until Monday. dhe House subsequently 
went into committee of the whole on the 
state of the Union, when the subject of the 
Amendment of the Constitution was again 
dicussed, by Mr. Isacks, of ‘Pennessce, and 
Mr. Lecompte, of Kentucky, both in favour 
of the resolutions to amend. 

On Wednesday, the House was princi- 
pally engaged in the discussion of the 
amendment of the Constitution; when Mr. 
Mitchell, of South-Carolina, addressed the 
committee against the resolution of his 
colleague, and Mr. Mitchell, of ennessee, 
in favour of them. On motion of Mr. J.5. 
Barvour, of Virginia, the committee then 
rose, A motion had previously been made 
by Mr. Sloane, Chairman of the Committee 
of HEicctions, to take up the subject of tlie 
Michigan Election; but 1% being suggested 
by Mr. Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, that it 
was expected the constitutional Question 
might be determined in the course of this 
week, the Huuse refused to sustain any 
motion which would interfere with it. Mr. 
Vattnall, of Georgia, laid a resolution ou 
the tabie, calling on the War Department 
to furnish certain information relative to 
the E..gineer Corps. he sudject of erect- 
ing toll gates on the Cumberland Road 
was referred to the Commuitee on Roads and 
Canals. A bill was reported, authorizing 
the Corporation of Georgetown to erect 
a bridge over the Potomac, at Georgetown. 


On ‘Thursday, the House resumed, in 
committee of the whole on the state of the 
Union, the discussion of the Amendmeats ot 
the Constitution, when Mr. Weems, of 
Maryland, and Mr, J. S. Barbour, of Vir- 
ginia, delivered their sentiments in favour 
of the propositions. Owing to the madisposi 
tion of Mr. Baroour, the committee rose 
before he had finished hisargument. A bill 
was reperted by the seicct Committee for 
the relief of Mr. Monroe, the Ex-President, 
grauting him somewhat above $15,000, with 
about sixteen years interest. Mr.J. Jobuson, 
ot Kentucky, offered a resolution respecting 
a National Armory in that state, en which 
he spoke until the hour allotted to resolu 
tions having elapsed, his remarks were 1 
terrupted by the Speaker, Some private 
vills were afterwards taken up in comunittee, 
and ordered to be engrossed, and read a 
third time to-morrow. 





APPOINTMENTS. 

Israel Pickens, formerly Governor of 
Alabama, has been appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to be District 
Judge for that State, in the place of Charles 
Lait, resigned. 





The Governor of the State of South Caro- 
lina has, (in the recess of the Legislature,) 
appointed William Harper to be a Senator 
of the United States from that State, to suc- 
ceed the late Mr, Gaillard. 





DIPLOMATIC. 

Baron de Tuyil, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary from Russia, 
is about to avail himself of the permission of 
his Government to absent himself from his 
mission, for the recovery of his health, aud 
with that view leaves this City ima few days, 
to embark for England. Qn Saturday, the 
18th, he took leave of Mr. Clay, Secretary 
ot State, after having presented to him Ba- 
ron de Maltitz, Secretary of the Russian 
Legation, as Charge d’Affaires during his 
absence : in which character Baron de Mal- 
titz was accordingly received. 





A letter from the American Consul at 
Paris, mentions the death of Mr. Somerville, 
American Charge d’Affaires to Sweden. 
ile was buried at La Grange, on the 19th of 
January. 








A CARD. 
Cempertann, $id. March 17, 1826. 


Dear Brother: U avail myself o: the earliest 
opporiunity of acknowledging, through the 
medium of the Star, a debt of gratitude due te 
the Students of the Columbian College, which 
[ shali not attempt to discharge, but which 
i will be doubly paid by Him, who deliehts in 
| kindness. 

Nevertheless, it is recorded on thé journal 
of our mission and on our hearts, and should 
not be concealed from the public, that, on my 
late hasty visit to your city, in company of two 
natives of the forest, (having left seven others 
behind. in this town,) those young jen mani- 
fested, for the poor Indians, 4 spint of disinter- 
estedness, compassion, and liberality, woriny 
of the Students of the Columbian Coi. re. 
They unanimously requested the Trustc , of 
the Institution to receive, on an equality with 
themselves, the seven Indian youths whom I 





‘Had brought from the Carey Mission Sciiwol, 
for the purpose of obtaining a heeral educa- 
| tion. A proposition was also made among 
“them to raise a fund sufficient to meet ihe ex. 
pense of keeping at least one or two of the 
‘ Indian youths in the College, provided the ex- 
| pense of a situation should be an obstacle to 
‘their admission. A..d when they ascertained 
| at the Board of Missions, for uther reasons, 
‘had seen proper to direct these indian youths 
:to Hamilton, New-York, they presented me 
: with a generous donation to aid in cons eying 
them thither Such conduct, of such young 
, ien, needs no comment. 
Allow me, alsy, to acknowledge my thank- 
fulness for a collection, f $17 50. taken, last 
| Sabbath, in the meeting house of the Rev. 
|0. B Brown; which is to be applied to the 
| object abovementioned. 
_ it is; also, with much pleasure that I ac- 
knowledge he particular attentions which the 
inhabitants of this town lave paid to me, and 
to the Indian youths in my company, since my 
arrival in this place, three weeks ago. 1 am 
not p:cpared to state the items of their liber- 
ality, but, will say, that the whole of their 
conduct, in the case, has been expressive of 
good will towards the Indians. 


With great respect, 
Your brother, and obt. servt. 
, Isaac MeCoy. 
Mr. Baron Stow. 
-———wa> ©) Gree ———_ 


BAPTIST GENERAL TRACT SOCIETY, 

Moneys received by the Recording Secretary of 
the Buptist General Tract Society in Juauary 
and February, 1826. 


Jan’y 4. Annua} Sub. of Janes &. Bur.’ 
dick, John M’Cown, and Mrs: 
Killings, 

9. Richmond Dep’y (Jathes C. 
Crane, Dep'y) by E Rey- 


%3 00 





nolds, 35 $0 
12. Jeffersonton, Aux so. (J.W 
Lampkin, Ag t by G. Wood, 5 0% 
16. Annual Sub. of John sesstord, 
F. W Emmons and’ Sarah 
Reynold., by EB. Reynotda, 3 00 
30. Life-membership ot Rev Ab- 
ner W.Clopton, of Charlotte 
co. Va by G. vad, 10 00 
* Do. Rev Damel Witt by do. 10 00 
« Do. Rev Elista Co iins, do. 10 00 
“ Do. James Ellison, by Mrs. 
Edmonds, of Alexandria ;}do. 10 00 
 Ackworth Female Aux (Rev. 
Théodore Adams, Agent, do, 4 00 
Feb. 8 Clarksburg Vir. Aux. So. 
(Rev. G. Hugill, Agent,) do. 5 00 
10 Isa»ella Craven Ann. Sub 1 00 
11 Donations from Female Aux. 
So. at H.dson, N. Y. by G. 
Wooil, 3 00 
“ Hudson Depository H. Mal- 
cow, do. 2 00 
28. xiciimond Depostory, (from 
A. W. Clopton,) do. 50 09 
$131 50 


o> The Agent earnestly requests Deposi- 
taries, Officers of Auxiliary Societies, and 
Agents, to forward, as soon as possible, the 
funds which may be in their hands. Consid- 
erable expense has been recently incurred in 
the publica:ion of a second editidn of several 
tracts, and in the purchase of plates for a 
number of new ones. An issue will be made 
as soon practicable for the supply of Deposi 
tories, &c. 

—_ seen 


MARRIED, 


At Providence, (Va.) on Thursday evening, 
the 2d inst by the Rev. James Reid, Mr Henny 
S. Mitian to Miss Canotmsxe M. Fann, both of 
Fairfax county. 

At Cantonment Gibson, Crawford county, 
Arkansas Territu'y, on Wednesday evetiing, 
Ist inst. by the Rev. William F. Vaill, of the 
Union Mission Fraskuin Wranrox, Esq. At- 
torney at Law, formerly of Washington. City, to 
Miss Viany Jane, eldest daughter of Dr. John 
W. Baylor, Surgeon U.S, Army, and formerly 
of Kentucky, 

Ona Thursday evening, the 16th inst. by the 
R.v. James Reid, Mr. Ronsat W. Fox, to Miss 
Nascy Kitcses, both of Fairfax county, Va. 


ae 


DIED, 


At his residence in Fairfax county. (Va.) on 
Thursday morning, the 2d inst, Mr. James 
Reeves, in the 84th year of hisage He was 
truly one of the excellent of the earth ; and was 
held in high estimation by all who knew him. 
During his tedious and protrsctéd illness, he 
manifested an humble submission to the dis- 
pensutions of divine providence. It was his uni 
form language, * the will of the Lord be done.” 
He had been a worthy member of the Baptist 
Church upwards of 50 years, and at the fime of 
his death was a member of the Church 2t Mount 
Pleasant He has left behind hin an inspiring 
example of virtue and piety. 

At the Missionary house at Beyroot, on the 
23d of October, the Rev. Mr. Pisx, of 2 fever, 
after an illness of twelve days. 

At New-York, on Monday evening, tn the 
78th year uf his age, Doy Tuomas Stovcuton, 
His Catholic Majesty's Consul for the state of 
New-York, which official situation he held for 
thirty years. 

Oa the same evening, Davin S. Craia, Esq. 
U. S. Consul at Pananta, in the 29th year of his 


age, 
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Poctry. 


For the Coluosbian Star. 
REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 
No. IX. 

tow tranquil are thy waves, Potomac, now—— 
While on thy dark clear waters sparkling 

shine, 
In one bright path, the sun’s departing beams. 
Thou roll’st along, and scarce a breath of air 
Thy surface ruffles.—All thy mighty waves, 
Which in the storm and angry tempest, dash 








And cast their white foam fierce in billows | 


high, 

As I have seen them in their proud array ; 

Now, like a bed of crystal, steal along, 

in undisturb’d tranquillity away. 

Ifow emblematical art thou of life! 

Of human life! in youth made up of storms 

And calms, alternate—that distract, and leave 

he bosom restless, and a prey to care : 

And thus, our days are-pass’d in peace and 
strife— 

Some latent hope, like stormy winds, remains 

To break the transient calm and urge again 

Another voyage on the baffling surge 

Of this world’s happiness, to prove again 

A deeper wound, by disappointment made ; 

Leaving conviction, with a bleeding breast, 

Thai all our toil, our restless strife, is vain. 

'T}s then, wishin, the tempest madly raves— 

And conscience wakens and revolves the past, 

When her soft whispers were despised and 
scorn’d, 

Although they pointed out the path of peace, 

Shunn’d and untravell’d -—Oh now to retrace 

And live again o’er all the distant past! 

Conscience and reason—would your voice be 
heard? 

Aye, trumpet-tongued, *twould marshal forth 
the track 

That leads the frighted fugitive, with speed 

To rush for refuge, to the walled town, 

As if behind him the avenger was, 

With rapid strides, to take his forfeit life. 

But Time, once vanished, can no more return. 

It’s laps’d by, present effort can alone 

Be remedied, retriev’d recall’d, improv'd. 

The tumult of the soul—what power can sooth, 

Or calin the billows which she tosses on, 

*Till, in her agony, she writhes and cries, 

Amidst the flow of penitential tears, 

And deep abhorrence of her sin and shame, 

Knowing the rock on which to build her hopes, 

‘* Lord Jesus, save me, or I perish here ?” 

When, like the murmurs of the balmy breeze 

From the sweet south,—a soothing voice is 
heard, 

Which, to the tempest-ocean of the soul, 

Speaks but the words, ‘ Be still,’ and all is 
hush’d ‘ 

And like that stream that now unruffied glides, 

On its fix’d course, to lose itself within 

The vast expanded bosom of the sea, 

The soul, renewed by His atoning blood, 

Wash’d from her sins, is found in Him, serene, 

Passing along the downward vale @f life, 

In humble patience, waiting for his call, 

When to Fternity, receding Time 

Shall pass, and be for ever swallowed up: 

When passing through the wat’ry deep of 


death, 
The “Shining ones,” on Canaan’s flowery 
banks, 


Wait to receive and to conduct her home— 
Where the loud songs of myriads e’er resound 
The praise of ** Him, who sits upon the throne, 
Which is, which was, and which shali be for 
ever.” 
Amynron, Jr. 
° BSD a. 


HEA VEN. 





“ This world is all a fleeting show.” 


There is an hour of peacefil rest, 
To mourning wand’rers given ; 

There is a tear for souls distrest, 

A balm for every wounded breast ; 
Tis found-“above— in Heaven ' 


There is asoft and downy bed ; 
’Tis fair as breath of even ; 
A couch for weary mortals spread, 
Where they may rest their aching head, 
And find repose—in Heaven ! 


There is a home for weeping souls, 

By sin and sorrow driven ; 
When toss’d on life’s tempestuous shoals, 
Where storms arise and ocean rolls, 

And ali is drear—but Heaven ! 


There faith lifts up the tearful eye, 
The heart with anguish riven, 
And views the tempest passing by, 
The evening shadows quickly fig 
Ard all serene—in Heaven! 
There fragrant flowers immortal bloom, 
And joys supreme are given ; 
There rays divine disperse the gloom; 
Beyond the confines of the tomb, 
Appears—the dawn of Heaven! 
+ BMO«-- 
THE FLOWER OF LEBANON. 





In Lebanon the flow’ret bitomed, 
With native charms arrayed ; 
The skies of Eden lent it hue, 
And Ascalon the shade. 
The breeze of Sharon o’er it sighed, 
It wept in evening’s shower, 
The sun-beam woke, while Hermon’s dew 
Impearled the beauteous flower. 


Tiow proudly rose its graceful stem, 
Like Sheni’s clustering vine ; 
Queen of Engaddi’s pleasant vale-— 
Fair flower of Palestine ! 
Whither hus now its beauty flown; 
Ah, where the rich perfume ! 
Why siiould the lovely flow’ret fade, 
Why dies its early bloom? 
The prophet, Lord, bcholds no more, 
The flower its sweets disclose , 2, 


ood 


’ 


Re ee 1 wane eee en eruaipene 


‘ 


The maids of Syria pass away, 

They shun the drooping rose. 
Return! ye genial suns, return— 

Ye dews of heaven revive ; 
Breathe, Oh ye zephyrs, on this stem, 

And bid the flowret live ! 





——— ee 





yRiscellai. 
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REVELATION: 








The following extract from one of Br. Chal- 
mer’s Sermons, is an eloquent sketch of the 
true value and exalted purposes of divine 
revelation; and a deserved rebuke of the 
self-sufficiency of reason and philosophy :— 


Without the testimony of an authentic 
messenger from Heaven, I know nothing of 
Heaven’s counsels. I never beard of any 
moral telescope that can bring to my obser- 
vation the doings or deliberations which are 
taking place in the sanctuary of the Eter- 
nal, I may put into the registers of my be- 
lief, all that comes home to me through the 
senses of the outer man. [ur neither the 
one nor the other can tell me of the pur- 
poses of God; can tell me of the transac- 
tions or the designs of his sublime monarchy; 
can tell me of the goings forth of Him who 
is from everlasting unto everlasting ; Can 
tell me of the march and the movements 
of that great administration which embraces 
all worlds, and takes into its wide and com- 
prehensive survey the mighty roll of innu- 
merable ages. Itis true that my fancy maj 
break its impetuous way into this lofty and 
inaccessible field ; and through the devices 
of my heart, which are many; the visions of 
an ever-shifting theology may take thei 
alternate sway over me ; but the counsel of 
the Lord, it shall stand. And I repeat it, 
that if true to the leading principle of that 
philosophy, which bas poured such a flood 
of light over the mysteries of nature, we 
shail dismiss every self-formed conception 
of our own, and wait in all the humility of 
conscious ignorance, till the Lord himself 
shall break his silence, aud make his coun- 
scl known, by an act of. communication. 
And now, that a professed communication 
is before me, and that it has all the solidity 
of the experimental evidence on its side, 
and nothing but the reveries of a daring 
speculation to oppose it, whatis tie consist- 
ent, what is the rational, what is the philo- 


docuinent, but to set me down like a school- 
boy, to the work of turning its pages, and 
conning its lessons, and submuiting the very 
exercise of my judgment to its information 
}and its testimony ? We know that there is 
a superticial philosophy, which casts the 
glare of a most seducing brilliancy around 
it ; and spurns the Bible, with all the doc- 
trine, and all the piety of the Bibie, away 
from it; and has infused the spirit of Anu- 
clirist into many of the literary establish- 
ments of the age; but it is not the solid, the 
profound, the captious spirit of that philoso- 
phy which has done so much to ennoble thie 
modern period of our world ; for the more 
that this spirit is cultivated and understood 
the more will it be found in alliance with 
that spirit, in virtue of which all that exalt- 
eth itself against the knowledge of God, is 
humbled, and all lofty imaginations are Cast 
down, and every thought of the heart 1s 
brought into the captivity of the obedience 
of Christ. 





INTEMPERANCE, 


The following is an extract of a letter, 
written in 1819, by the venerable Ex-Presi- 
dent, John Adams, sq. It was addressed 
to Mr. William Willis, on the reception of 
his Address to the New Bedford Auxiliary 
Society for the suppression of Intemperance. 
He has lived long in the world and watched 
the progress of this vice, and, perhaps, is as 
competent to decide on its rumous effects, 
as apy man living. We are informed, that 
he said, not long since, in conversation with 
a friend, *‘ if something be not soon done to 
check the consumption ot ardent spirits in 
this country, we shall literally become a 
nationofsots.” ‘This may bethought strong 
language, but It is too true, 

* A drunkard is the most selfish being in 
the uuiverse. He has no sense of modesty, 
shame, or disgrace.: He has no sense of 
duty, or sympathy of affection with his 
father or mother, liis brotacr or sister, his 


}triend or neighbour, his wife or children ; 


no reverence tor his God; no sense 4f futu- 
rity in this world or the other—all is swai- 
lowed up inthe mad, selfish Joy of the mo- 
ment. 

“Is it not humiliating, that Mahometans 
and Hindoos sheuld put te shame the whole 
Christian world, by their superior examples 
of temperance ? Is it not degrading to En- 
\glishmen and Americans, that they are so 
linfinitely exceeded by the French in this 
icardiaal virtue? And is it not mortifying 
| beyond all expression, that we Americaus 
! should exceed ali the other eight miilious of 
| people on the globe, as l verily believe we 
j do, in this degrading, beastly vice of intem- 
{ perance,” 


” ene a 


' 





TRACT SOCIETIES. 
By Paul Allen. 

When Voltaire, and others of his literary 
band, contemplated the subversion of Chris- 
tianity, one poweful engine in the hands of 
these philosphers was to disseminate gratis, 
little tracts of infidelity amongst the poor and 
i'literate classes. Every man was thus fur- 
wished with a ready made and popular 
argument against the faith tat he professed, 
at the expense of these philosophers.—The 
consequences are manifest—they have been 
written on the pages of that vast folio of all 
crime and abomination, denominated the 





i French revolution, in characters of blood. 


In the contemplation of such a spectacle, 


| we are almost induced to repeat a wish of 
P . oh 

| Dr. Johnson’s, that virtue might call ob/ivio.z 
to her aid. Since that period Christianity 


lhas undertaken to fight infidelity with its 
'own weapons. Tract Societies are now estab- 
jae, in almost every part of the civilized 
world, for the promulgation of Gospel trutis, 


and their success has been unparalieiled. The 


silver trumpet of Zion has been blown in the 


benig hted regions of idolatrous darkness, Tuus 


have Voltaire and his whole band of philoso- 
phers contributed tothe dissem:nation of those 


!very religious truths which they laboured 


so unceasingly to overturn ; so true is that 
passage of divine inspiration, that “the 
wrath of man shail work the praise of God, 





and that the remainder of that wrath he 








will restrain.” We cannot quit this subject 
without noticing one circumstance. How 
many Christians, while they beheld the 
successful exertions of Voltaire and of the 
other philosophers, for the extinction of 
Christianity, were led almost to doubt of 
the superintendence of a Divine Providence ! 
How many, when they beheld the abomi- 
nations ef the French revolution, were in- 
duced to cast despairing eyes to Heaven! 
Yet what was the result? Jt was this—that 
this very engine, formed with such labour 
and skill for the extermination of Christi- 
anity, has more than all others, contributed 
to its advancement. Voltaire may be said, 
therefore, without much violence of expres- 
sion, to have blown the trumpet of salvation. 
He invented an engine for the demolition of 
Christianity, which has proved the downfall 
and destruction of his own infidelity. Were 
that philosopher now living, how would he 
lament that this engine of his own inven- 
tion should have failen inte the hands of 
Christianity! How would he lament that he 
had hi:nself done so much to accelerate the 
downfall ef his own infidelicy. Yet this is 
a noonday fact, that can be proved by the 
establishment of Tract Societies, by the 
reports of the commissioners who have attend- 
ed the promulgation and distribution of those 
works,that have wrought soreviving a change 
amongst nations, both civilized and savage. 
The angel who was seen by the disciple 
John, in the island of Patmos, fiying with 
the everlasting Gospel in his hand, appears 
to be now upon the wing. We are proba- 
bly near the consummation of all things 
—near the period predicted, when all nations 
shall bow at the footstool of the Redeemer 
of the Universe. 





SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


‘** Foremost in glory’s high career, 
The pride and pattern of tue brave.” 
There is a circumstance connected with 
the death of this illustrious man, upon the 
bloody tield of Zutphen, which has been 
often related: but, as it exhibits one of the 
greatest instances of generous self-denial 
and ennobling compassion, ever recorded 
for the admiration and imitation of mankind, 
it deserves a frequent repetition, and eught 
never to be torgetten, overlooked, or un- 
heeded, when his character is made the 
subject of observation. ‘Two horses having 
been killed under him, whilst he was mount- 
ing a third, the bone of his thigh was broken 


NO- | by @ musket ball; the pain of the wound, 
sophical use that should be made of this! 


and the exertions he made to crawl to- 
wards the camp, brought on an intense 
thirst—he called fer water—with difficulty 


it was obtained for him,—but justas he was} 


raising it to his lips, a common soldier, des- 
peratejy wounded, who lay near him, cast 
a look cf wishful agony upon it, which was 
caught by Sidney: removing the untasted 
water from his mouth, he delivered the ves- 
sel to the poor soldier—** ‘Thy necessity,” 
said he, “is yet greater than mine.” ‘This 
conduct was honourable to human nature : 
no greater culogiam than it bestows could 
be pronounced upon his character. ‘The 
career of conquerors may strike us with 
amazement—the effusions of genius may 
fiil us with admiration,—but it is the rener- 
ous heart, thus tenderly alive to the feel- 
ings of others, that calls forth our love. 
Sixteen days uiter receiving this wound, 
Sidney breathed his last, in the S2d year of 
his age. He died in the cause ot freedom 
—his death was a lossto the world: so 
great in talents—so excellent in character 
—so young in years,—what lofty hopes, 
what reasonable expectations of future 
greatness, «cre not blasted by it! He had 
splayed the powers of his intellect—but 
had not reached the goal of his aspirations ; 
1c had indicated the extent of his capacity 
—but had not exhibited his mind in all the 
fulness of cultivation. ‘The soarings of ge- 
nius, however, were arrested by the shatt 
of the destroyer, and the biossumis of pro- 
mise were withered by the frost of death, 





From the Dover Gazette. 
DEATH. 


‘There is a sad kind of gloominess, a wild- 
ness of conjecture, and a wretched loneli- 
ness, that pervades our minds in the pre- 
sence of death. There is a stillness too, 
that seems to settle over and around the 
Spot, aud even the atmosphere darkens, 
where he holds his withered reign. The 
world passes away before him and all its 
loveliness is no more. In vain are its charms 
heightened by the enearing softness of 
those we love. We hear naught but the 
fearful Knell of the departed spirit—we see 
nothing, save the poor miserable remains of 
what we soon must be ourselves, the coffin, 
the winding sheet, thc mourners going about 
the streets, the grave newly dug. Allthese 
things so revoluug to ovr nature pass in 
review before our eyes and weare sad. An 
unusual anxiety pervades our senses, awa- 
kenlng a tumult of contending passions in 
our soul, We are greatly moved while 
our hurried spirits, trembling between hope 
and fear, conjure up unutterable things. 
The past crowds upon our mental vision, 
and we fiud ourselves reluctantly passing 
the sentence of condemnation upon almost 
every actiou of our lives. ‘This tor a while 
alarms us. Our unsettled accounts stare us 
in the face, aid we already imagine our 
stewardship at an end and the messengers 
of eternity at the door. While these im- 
pressions last a reformation is resolved upon. 
We now set to work in good earnest, and 
for a time at least, are better than we have 
been. But, how soon our good feelings, like 
evanescent clouds, pass off and are no more! 
hie business cf lite takes its usual course, 
the sun shines out as bright as ever, and we 
speedily throw off the little restraiut we had 
put upon ourselves, while the voice of death 
hung upon our ears and the ruins caused by 
its unearthly visits, lay before our eyes.— 
Happy then would it be, were we to be 
contiuvally reminding ourselves of the short- 
nest of lite, and the certainty of death.— 
Methinks it would teach us never to forget 
the grand end of our sojourning upon these 
mortal shores where every tiing reminds 
us of the deceitful and twansitory nature of 
all bencath the sun, and that grand vicissi- 
tude to which the steps of life are continual- 
ly hastening. Were we to consikler these 
things in their proper light and look at 
them with reason’s cye, we should soon be 
seen coming up out of the wildertiess, lean- 
ing upon the strong for help, and tully pre- 
pared ior that other and better country 
where the righteous shine as the stars in the 
firmament forever. _ 

O yes, there’s a harbour of quiet repose, 
Where joy ever carols, and spring ever blows; 
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A land from all sorrow and weariness free, 
A country my Saviour has promis’d to me. 


Then rise, O my soul, to thy heritage soar! 

This land shall be thine, when this warfare is 
o’er. 

The prospect dispels every care from my 
breast, 

And heaven has all my affections possess’d. 





SPANISH PROVERBS. 


Tell not what you krt»w, judge not what 
you see, and you will live io quiet. 

A great fortune with a wife isa bed full of 
brambles. 

Leave your son a good reputation and an 
employment. 

God doth cure, and the physician taketh 
money for it. 

Leave a dog and a great talker in the 
middle of the strect. 
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havies’ slouitor. 
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Frem the Works of Jane Taylor. 
THE TROUSWLESOME FRIEND. 


Ihave been induced to lay before you cer- 
tain grievances under which I have long 
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Manon 25, 1826. 
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into inguire the reason, she returned 
only a Cold and fornjal excuse ps x 
Vain that J endeavoured to recolle. : gil 
thing that I had done or left con 
could have vexed In r> and it wa ' 
weeks afterwards that she condesc; ™ 
explain the cause of her displeasure : 
really, if I had thonght of writir a. 
hote of invitation, I should have | af 
equal danger of fiving offence = fy) ihe 
is probable, she would have accucea 
being too ceremonious with her, i. 
{ should be more ready to susp: 
blame were on my part, if it w 
others of her acqualitance make th. ..._ 
complaints. We ate both: of us ae 
our Sunday School; and there IS no sit 
tion, as you may be aw are, in which a — 
relsome or peevish disposition js p ny apg 
ly to show itself. You y Ml not be i ne 
therefore, when I say that mer earte 
bour is coitinually takjne sell es 
some ot her fellow teachers: when anv fr 
arrangement takes place in the clo. 
seldom fat's to compiain that J 
stupid children are sele ted { wy r H 
attendance at the sche Ol is not ; 4 oe 
regula *; yet no one can offer wd a bin ’ 
est remonstrance on this subject Feeley 
gest the smallest imMproveme in her 
thod of teaching, without the cer iy a 
her being highiy offended. {¢ i ue 
plans are projected without co ne he: 
thatis sure to be considered AS a Nerso 
affront ; and if, on the other hand, re : 
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privately groaned ; and asit is possible that 
others beside myself may have similar 
things to complain of, you may, by the in- 
scrtion of my letter, be rendering a public 
service while conferring a privaic obliga- 
tron. 


consulted, we are equally sure of her o 
jecting to what is proposed. She is a] 


3 alway 
complaining that she has so little to do wi 
the management cf the school; and in les 


she is so constanily dissatisfic d, t 
vices are much less acceptable than th 
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You must know that the house adjoining 
my father’s is occupied by a family with 
whom we are on terms of intimacy, The 
eldest daughter especially, being a girl of 
my own age, Ihave always considered as a 
particular triend ; and notwithstanding the 
complaints Fam about to lay before you, I 
really itcel a sincere regard for her ; al- 
though F will not deny that the warm aftec- 
ticn which 1 at first entertained, is greatly 
damped by the continual vexations to which 
lier conduct exposes me. in short, Sir, she 
is one of those good sort of people whose 
mistortune it is to be very soon affronte:t, 

Now it is needless to state how many oc- 
casions will perpetuaily occur, between 
such near nefghbours, of taking offence 
where there is a disposition to do so ;—and 
that notwithstanding the most sincere and 
diligent efforts on one part to avoid them. 
Being myself one of a large family, my time 
is very much occupied by domestic alfairs ; 
besides, by attention to those pursuits which 
are necessary to the completion of my edu- 
cation, Now, it unfortunately happens that 
our neighbour, although in circumstances 
apparently similar to my own, has, or 
makes a much larger portion of leisure 
than | can command ; and hence arises one 
of the principal sources of uneasiness be- 
tween us. She is so much Aurt, as her 
phrase is, that bam not ready and willing 
at all times of tiie day Zo sfefi in, or to have 
a gossip over the garden wall, Now al- 
though Ho one can enjoy the pleasures ot 
suciety more than 1 do at proper seasons, 
yet I must say it is no enjoyment to me to 
have the regular and ayrecable routine of } 
my daily avecations hable to perpetual iater-|} 
ruption. 1t18, however, on this account that 
my troublesome triend is perpetually si-| 
proaching me with being—‘ta bad neigh- 
bour”—** unsociable”—** proud ;” and with 
being “ indiflerent to her society.” 

Ido assure you that] cannot pace up 
aud down our garden walk with a book in| 
my hanc, but at the hazard of giving of 
fence ; for if she should bappen to be with- 
in sight, and if J should not happen to rais. 
my head to nod to her, and say good morn- 
ing, it will take her a weck to pardon the 
neglect. ‘Then it would surprise you to 
hear the plausible manner she has of repre- 
senting her grievances 5 so that when her 
complaints have becn repeated to me by 
some mutual friend, i have really begun to 
fancy myself quite in the wrong; and yet 
upon the coviest reflection 1 cannot accuse 





myself of misconduct in this matter. | 


My friend is wont, with a very resigned, 
pathetic, and reasonable sort of look and 
manner to make such complaints us the fol- 
lowing. —“ I do feel a little hurt, 1 must 
confess ;—so much attention as I have 
shown to her, aud so much regard, as, I can 
truly say, I feel for her. Why, Ll have 
known her pass our parlour windew tweiity 
times in a day, when sie knows I was sit- 
ting there, without once yiving herself the 
trouble to turn her licad to nod to me ;—is 
not this a litle strange, so intimate as we 
are ?” 

“ Certainly, it is,” says our mutual friend. 

“Well, and she makes an excuse of be- 
ing so vastly busy ; fur my part, i’ve no no- 
tion of being too busy to speak to a friend ; 
have you ?”—* Certainly not.” 

“Well, one can never step in there but 
one seems to be interrapting them : and it 
is quite a favour to get her to bring her 
work, and sit an hour with one in the morn- 
ing; in short, I have done asking her. | 


’ 


don’t deny that she is willing to come in | 


and do one a kindness, when it is needed: 
but I likea friend to be a friend at all times, 
and in my opinion, there is nothing so 
charming asa sociable disposition ; for my 
own part this is so much my temper, that 
as I often say, I feel these slights the more, 
and certainly at times I cangot help feciing 
a little hart.”’ 

In this style, as I have been repeatedly 
informed, she makes out a case against me. 
But as I ever take any other notice of @uch 
charges thaa by doing all in my power to 
show her real friendship, we might go on 


i burdensome, and her absence 


woukd otherw ise be : for there is, you know, 
troubse, and difficulty, and fatigue 
in a Sunday School, without having our em 
barrassments increased by disagreement: 
amohg the teachers. 

Hay ing been so long used tothe pect 
ty of my friend’s temper, I was real] 
scarcely aware of the degree of bondac. 
and restraint which is imposed upon nx 
until lately when she was absent trom hon 
on a visit of sume months. 1 cannot ad 
quately describe to you how much J felt 
uberty as soon as she was gone. I coul 
now walk in the garden without louking fil 
ways to see if she wasin sight. 1 could | 
out or come In, read or write, or také 
walk with any other friend, and all with 
degree of freedom and coinfort unkno 
heretofore. And the glow of sincere p! 
sure with which I should otherwise ha 
welcomed her return, was (I do nat deny it 
damped exceedingly by tne recollecti 
the trouble it would inevitably bring upor 
me. 

Now, surely that must be a serious fau! 
ina person’s character, which, in spite 
many good qualities, renders her ce mpat 
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a deliverance 


and’ if any thing could be suyrested tha 
migit successfully represent the weakue 
and unreasonableness of such a disposition 
it would at once do a re al servi to all suc 
troublesome friends, and ism With ti 


Varmest gratitude all thei 


quaint ance 


Extract from an address recently delivered | ’ 
fore the East-HMaddam, ( Mass.) Peace Soci 
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t  Aaviese 3 13 
iy. It ce picts, in glow ing colour , the ne 


which the mether possesses, perhaps une f 


sciously, of forming the character of 





sons 


as ranann!l ° . 7 
Ye venerable matrons! Ye 


q TD }? ? . , ’ > 
asraci ye Wives, Ve dau an e! vi sistel 


mothers 
itis you who control the stroncer sex.) 
is you who sanctify ana form man’s 

tes. Your influence is universally 
aml acknowledge. ; 1 
amurcerer, or a Christian—-an angel o1 


demon, 


you can make n 


Lhou bereaved mother! T' 
thy infant son with a mother’s ten 
fection ; but he heard thee, like 


ot Aitred the Great, Speak ot the warri 


renown. Like Alfred ue pan cd I 
glory, he left thee while yet a youth fo 
tented field, 

*"hhou cisconsolate widow! thou d 
cherish thy bosom friend with connuyi 
fouduess ; and he was blessed in the bos 


of his tamily by thy fidelity and love ; 
unfortunately he heard thee m 


cent success ofa nijiatary conqueror, 


ntuion the rt 


the imperishable honour it would confet 
him and his house. His soul took fire: 
to win thy approbation was lis highest a! 


} 


He hhastenec to ise work of death 
*“ Thou forlorn 
Thy lover was kand and faithful. ‘Thy 


. : 
"6 cls yryiié fo» r 
ana Garo jettiss deals O} 


! iM’ } scone 
joy Was GCuvVICU Dy ilis pre sence, ald 


auxiously beleid in prospect the day 





was lo cousummate your earthly 1 

But, ia an evil bour, he heard thee 1 
poem which recounted in tuneful numb 
the chivalrous deeds ot youtuiws prow’ ; 
He saw in thy glowiag check, thy «in 
eyes, aud animated voice, the fatal t 

that the female heart ts tou often won U: 


bloody sword and the gilded ep 
he hved but oa thy approbet 





his task thus marked, he tuo repal 

fielel of blood. And, alas, in that A 

they all found aa untimely gray en a 
did I say? No; war afords n0 > ' 
to its victims. ‘They were! tant 

battle, transfixed with bayoncts, to 516 | 


out the remnant of a 

Lhe war-lorse pranced over 

but ‘et sensitive bOdics. aiitib &” : 

lapped by the dog } ee 

ted with their flesh, Lheir Doties, 
; a 





tolerably, it it were not tiiat sometimes, ow- 


lg to sume unforseen occurrence, or mis-| iu the 


against, my friend takes more serious of- 
fence :—so much so, at times, that during 


take, which it is impossible always to guard 


|imany weeks she has refused to speak to 


me. should be ashamed to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to the detail of affairs 
so trifling, if it were not for the sake of il- 


lustrating my meaning; with this view 1) 


will mention an instance or two of the kind. 

The last time that she appeared so much 
offended, it was in consequence of my hav- 
ing omitted to send her a formal! invitation 
to spend the evening with me. Wishing 
to see several of my young friends, 1 had 
previously consulted with her about tie 
day, ead navinug fully agreed together when 
it should be, 1 sat down to write the notes 
to my other friends, without its even occur- 
ing to me that she would expect any fur- 
ther notice. However, to my great surprise, 
she did not join our party ; ‘and when | sent 


those of thousands of othe 
rthern blast 7’ 
‘Some kindred soul pays a 

this scene of death. Vestimes enous! 
man depravity and individual sulich 
here stillto be seen. <A bereaved 
adiscopsoiate a , 
one, point himtothe ashes of then 
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grated dweiiings, the 
soidierv. ‘“Piseir stay an 
heir property destroyed 5 U1 
triends, and companions are luin 
the altar of ambition. They, wretence 
Casts,—begging a precarious sudo! 
are alone icft to tell the tale ot 
hear no voice of pity ; they 5s 
Stretched Out for their conselat! 
| painful rerniniscence of what tre! 
sessed is their only solace. Licy | 
the passing traveiler the scene whe" 
sacrificed all their earthly hopes, ané! 
their sighs with the evening bre¢ 
jhowls over the dreary waste.” 
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